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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which. in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Eb. | 


THEATRES 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


DUKE OF YORK’S, St. Martin’s Lane. London 
Wall, by John van Druten. Frank Lawton, Marie 
Ney. Similar in quality to After All, (Last nights.) 
’Phone: Temple Bar 5211. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., 
Wed. and Thurs., 2.30. 

PHCENIX THEATRE, Tottenham Court Road. Late 
Night Final, by Louis Weitzenkorn. Godfrey 
Tearle, replacing Raymond Massey. Dramatic 
exposure of American journalism. ’Phone: 
Temple Bar 8611. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & 
Sat., 2.30. 

WYNDHAM’S, Charing Cross Road. Frightened 
Lady, by Edgar Wallace. Gordon Harker, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt. Amusing farce, with patches of 
puerile melodrama. ’Phone: Temple Bar 3028. 
Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Thurs., 2.30. 

QUEEN’S, Shaftesbury Avenue. The Barretts of 

_ Wimpole Street, by Rudolf Besier. Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. Still running on 
indefinitely. ’Phone : Gerrard 9437. Evgs., 8.15. 
Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

GLOBE, Shaftesbury Avenue. The Improper Duchess, 
by J. B. Fagan. Yvonne Arnaud, Frank Cellier. 
Farce; also still running on indefinitely. ’Phone : 
Gerrard 8724. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 
2.30. 


(STRAND.  Counsel’s Opinion. Owing to Gilbert 
Wakefield’s extreme modesty, Counsel’s Opinion 
is not included above. If this were my list, it 
certainly would be.—Ep.) Evgs., 8.30. Mats., 
Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE PLAZA. Tabu. Criticized this week. 
THE NEW GALLERY. Transatlantic. This 
brilliantly directed picture should have a long run 
the I criticized it last week, and 
o not think that anyone wi i i 
ae yone will be disappointed 
THE TIVOLI. Bad Girl. Criticized this week. 
THE CARLTON. The Smiling Lieutenant. Ernest 
Lubitsch’s clever direction of Maurice Chevalier 
continues its successful run. 
THE POLYTECHNIC. Disraeli. This film is only 
remarkable for the performance of George Arliss 
The direction of Mr. Green is competent, but the 
story is very light. A revival. 
THE ACADEMY. Metropolis. Mr. Lang’s flight 
into the future. This revival is interesting chief 
because of its photography. It is not the best of 
Mr. Lang’s pictures, being in no way comparable 
for instance, to ‘ Destiny.’ Brigene Helen, 
Rudolph Klein-Rogge and Gustav Frohlich play 
the principal parts. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


Hell’s Angels. This very extravagant picture is 
remarkable for some very fine photography. | 
don’t think that it is worth £800,000 ; but it’s not 

__ your money ! 

Fifty Million Frenchmen. Claudia Dell in fairly aver- 

age knock-about nonsense. All the result of a bet. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


One Man’s Road. 
Hall. 18s. 


Complete Works of Michael Fairless. Duckworth. 5s. 


Man Eaters. By Brig.-Gen. R. G. Burton. Hutchin- 
son. 12s, 6d. 


Travels of Marco Polo. By L. F. Benedetto. Trans- 
lated by Professor Aldo Ricci. ‘Routledge. 21s. 


Birds of the Air. By Allen W. Sealey. Black. 5s. 


Englishmen at Rest and Play. By Members of Wad- 
ham College. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Water-Colour Guidance. By J. Hullah Brown. 
Black. 12s. 6d. 


Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand Russell. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s, 6d. 


By A. Waugh. Chapman and 


NOVELS. 


First Person Singular. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Which Way. By Theodora Benson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Sarah Gay. By Mary Borden. Heinemann. 

Portrait of a Family. By Richmal Crompton. 
millan. 7s. 6d. 


Famous Novels of 1931. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Mac- 


BROADCASTING 


WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


NATIONAL (261, 301 and 1,554 metres) : 

Monday, September 28, 10.45 a.m. Mr. Raymond 
Swing will give the third talk in the series 
‘ Great Occasions in Other Lands.’ 

6.50 p.m. . Mr. Desmond MacCarthy will give the 
weekly talk on ‘ New Books.’ 

Monday, September 28, 7.30 p.m. Professor Arnold 
Plant is to give the first talk in his series ‘ How 
Health has Increased.’ 

10.0 p.m. Mr. H. G. Wells will give the introductory 
talk in the series ‘ If I were World Dictator,’ to 
which various speakers will contribute on Mondays 
and Thursdays during the next five weeks. 

Wednesday, September 30, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Michael 
Sadleir will review some new novels. 

7.30 p.m. Professor H. Ledy will begin a new series 
with a talk on ‘ The Paradox of Science.’ 
Thursday, October 1, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Otto Siepmann 

on the German language. 

7.30 p.m. Mr. Leonard Woolf will introduce the series 
‘Can Democracy Survive?’ 

Friday, October 2, 10.45 a.m. Miss Elise Sprott on 
‘ Cooking for Beginners,’ with a talk on Soup 
and Sauces. 

6.50 p.m. Mr, Ernest Newman will give his fortnightly 
music criticism. 

7.30 p.m. Professor John MacMurray will begin the 
series ‘ Learning to Live.’ 

Saturday, October 3, 6.50 p.m. Colonel F. R. Durham 
on the Week in the Garden. 

Sunday, October 4, 5.0 p.m. A new series of talks, 


* The Modern Dilemma.’ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE dividing-line in politics at the moment is 

between those who advocate and those who 

oppose a General Election. The latter are 
afraid of the uncertainty of the result and the evil 
effect of that uncertainty abroad; the former look 
further ahead, and see that a General Election ina 
year or eighteen months’ time would make it impos- 
sible for the country to settle down to a steady pull 
for several years. 


Over the week-end the opponents of an election 
had the best of the argument, but on Monday the 
tide began to turn, and it is now generally accepted 
that a General Election in late October or early 
November is almost certain. The appeal will be 
made on the basis of a National Government seek- 
ing a vote of confidence ; and the Government will 
remain under the joint headship of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin. 


Sir Herbert Samuel is doubtful, on account of 
Free Trade scruples, and may have to resign; on 
the other hand, Sir John Simon may come in. The 
net effect of the exchange would probably be 
to strengthen the team, and it rather needs 
strengthening. 


Both in quality and quantity it outclasses the 
Opposition, which has failed very badly under 
Mr. Henderson, but the real test of the Govern- 
ment is not the way in which it stands up to the 
other side, but the way in which it will stand up 
toevents. It will win the election, but it has a long 
and difficult time ahead when it has won. 


The Gold Standard 


The suspension of the Gold Standard had become 
inevitable ; and the public, which has never under- 
stood why it was restored in 1925, or alternatively 
was never convinced by such reasons as it did 
understand, has taken the whole thing very quietly. 
There was no occasion whatever for the politicians 
to warn the country against panic. This nation 
sometimes loses its head through anger, never 
through fear. 


Actually the number of people who understand 
these difficult currency questions is very small. The 
experts have done their best to enlighten us as to 
whether the effects of suspension are good or bad; 
but the experts have contradicted each other, and 
some of them have contradicted themselves. The 


truth appears to be that the effects are both good 
and bad. 


Sudden conversions have rather gone out, I am 
told, in the religious world, but they are all the 
Vogue in politics and economics to-day. Far be it 
from me to look a gift-horse in the mouth in these 
hard times, but there is, after all, a difference 
between the causes and effects of the two varieties 
of salvation. Your religious convert only gets a 
post-dated cheque for the next world, but your 


political or economic convert expects a quick 
dividend. 


France 


The attitude of France towards this country 
during the past week has been not a little curious, 
and | am not surprised that one or two critics of 
French policy have suggested that Paris wished to 
precipitate such a state of affairs as would neces- 
sitate a further application to the Bank of France 
for credits. In proof of this contention are quoted 
the alarmist stories in the French Press in respect 
of the naval mutiny, and in view of the control 
which the Quai d’Orsay exercises over editors this 
is not a little significant. 


If such a manceuvre was attempted it has failed, 
and our abandonment of the Gold Standard will 
hit France hard. If the franc maintains its present 
level the French manufacturer will find himself 
undercut by his British rival, both in his home 
and foreign markets, while if recourse is had to 
inflation, with the Budget still unbalanced, the 
events of 1926 will soon be repeated. The Gallic 
cock has been crowing pretty loudly of late, but in 
the world of post-war finance pride is very likely 
to go before a fall, and the British position is intrin- 
sically far sounder than the French. 


Indeed, France seems to be riding Europe on 
too tight a rein altogether, and talk of creating a 
North Sea fleet, based presumably on a fortified 
Dunkirk, shows which way the wind is blowing. 
Then, again, the French attitude towards Signor 
Grandi’s proposal for an armaments truce makes 
it clear that but for Paris we should have reached 
an international agreement to disarm years ago, 
and in a world that is extremely short of the 
“‘ ready ’’ this intransigence will in the end leave 


those who display it without a friend among the 
nations. 


India 


It is perhaps not wholly a bad thing that Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. G. D. Birla and 
Mr. Jamal (Mahomed should have been nominated 
to represent the Federated Indian Chambers of 
Commerce at the Round Table Conference. But 
there is, of course, no real justification for the 
Indian body to have three times the representation 
of the more important European body, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. 


Mr, Gandhi is like Mr. Lloyd George in that, 
while personally indifferent to wealth, he needs 
money for his political purposes. Those who had 
financed the civil disobedience campaign were in 
constant consultation with Mr. Gandhi during the 
Delhi Conversations, and Mr. Birla accompanied 
the ascetic sage on his voyage to England. It 
seems better that ‘Mr. Birla should be at the table 
to voice the demands of Indian commerce rather 
than be behind Mr. Gandhi’s chair. 


British business men are wondering when some- 
thing is going to be said about the protection of 
British trade with India under the new Con- 
stitution, in accordance with Mr. Baldwin’s pledge. 
A good deal of discussion took place last year as 
to the rights of British industry and commerce 
established in India, but the British exporter seems 
to have been forgotten. In any case, he will be 


further handicapped by the weakness of the rupee 
in relation to British sterling. 
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The Far East 


The conflict between China and Japan is the 
culmination of a tide of bitterness, always deeply 
racial, which became particularly violent through 
the clash at Tsinanfu in 1928, where fighting lasted 
for a week, and has been kept alive by successive 
‘‘incidents,’’ coming to a crisis this summer in the 
anti-Chinese riots in Korea and the murder of a 
Japanese General Staff officer in Inner Mongolia. 
The Japanese Army was deeply affronted by the 
latter outrage, and, if it did not stage-manage 
the outbreak at Mukden on the night of the 18th, as 
the Chinese assert, it was remarkably well prepared 
to take the fullest advantage of it in occupying 
Mukden and all strategic points. 


Japan is much worried by the Chinese building 
of railways to rival the South Manchurian line, by 
the Russian penetration in North Manchuria, and 
by the violent Press campaign in China for the 
recovery of all Japanese concessions. Although 
anxious to be on good terms with China, she is 
too practical to fling away her just rights, especially 
with conditions in ‘‘ the Middle Kingdom ”’ as 
they are. Manchuria is everything to her, and she 
will make full use of the military coup now that 
it has actually been accomplished. 


London Traffic 


The London Traffic Bill is apparently being sunk 
without trace. For obvious reasons, the Govern- 
ment can devote time only to the most essential 
legislation, and it had originally been expected 
that although the third reading would be spon- 
sored by the Minister of Transport, the Bill would 
be brought forward as a private and not as a 
Government measure. Under present conditions, 
there can be no time for private Bills. The side- 
tracking of this measure, which would have placed 
all the tubes, tramways and omnibuses in the 
Metropolitan area under bureaucratic control, also 
postpones the nationalization of the trunk railways, 
for which the unification of London traffic might 
well have served as a half-way house. 


Sunday Films 


If the London Traffic Bill goes, the Government 
is not so unmindful of the amusements of the 
people. I understand that it is proposed to find a 
way out of the Sunday films impasse by a measure 
characteristic of the compromise with which the 
late administration approached the question. The 
intention is to preserve the status quo by a short 
Act to be enforced for only a year. In other words, 
the existing illegality of Sunday opening in 
London and elsewhere is to be legalized for twelve 
months, after which the matter will again come up 
for discussion. But much can happen, and is 
likely to happen, between now and next autumn. 


British Films 

Dyed-in-the-wool opponents of any form of 
protection will find some difficulty in explaining 
the latest figures relating to film production in 
this country. In 1927, when the quota legisla- 
tion was passed, the native industry was almost 
literally at its last gasp; to-day its output is 
exceeded only by that of the United States, and 
Elstree has become Hollywood’s most serious 
rival. But that is not all; of the hundred and 


sixty full-length pictures scheduled for production 
during the next twelve months, I hear that 
least a fifth will be made in England by America 
companies. Here, as in the case of the McKenn, 
duties on motor-cars, the foreigner has found him, 
self obliged to give employment to English mep 
and women in their own country. 


I recently blessed the agitation for a compu 
increase in the number of British quota films, 4 
50 per cent. quota, which goes beyond what js 
generally advocated, would require about three 
hundred native pictures a year, and next year’s 
plans, despite intense trade depression and the 
complete uncertainty of the financial and indus. 
trial outlook, already involve a British output of 
over 25 per cent. 


That figure is even more impressive than it 
sounds, since under the terms of the 1927 Ac 
the maximum quota is only 20 per cent., and 
that does not come into force until 1936, while 
next year’s requirements are only 10 per cent, 
At least one of our industries has obviously shown 
its ability to adapt itself to new conditions, and 
the adaptability is here the more marked in view 
of the revolution caused subsequently to 1927 by 
the advent of the talkie. 


Brighter Churches 

Everybody knows that the clergy are hard put 
to it to get congregations in these days, and every 
effort to turn the man in the street into the man in 
the pew must evoke sympathy. The sermon is no 
longer, I believe, considered very important, but 
the beauty of the music and the dignity of the 
service do in fact attract many who are not 9% 
troubled about their soul’s health as perhaps they 
ought to be. 


But when one reads of jazz in church, or similar 
cheap appeals to vulgarity, I cannot help wonder. 
ing if religion does not lose more than it gains by 
these methods. Men may attend once out of 
curiosity, but I doubt if they will become 
permanent worshippers, if only on the ground 
that the restaurant and the dance-hall probably 
give them better jazz than the parson. No doubt 
there are many ways of worshipping God, and for 
all I know this may be one of them. But it is surely 
not the best way, and the Church presumably 
stands for the best. 


Increased Fares 

The railway companies lost no time in increasing 
their fares to the Continent, in consequence of the 
depreciation of the pound. Personally, I should 
have thought there was more than enough margia 
on the through fares for them to have stood the 
racket for a few days, but if the effect of the change 
is to make more people inclined to spend thei 
money in travelling at home instead of abroad, ¥ 
need not, on this occasion only, regret the increas 
in the cost of transport. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions, which should 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and Lett 
to the Editor should be addressed to the SaTURDAY REVIB¥, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Telephon 
Temple Bar 3157. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The Subscription to ! 
SaturDay REviEw is 15s. per annum, post free. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF CAPITAL—I 


Stock markets all over the world to-day are like a stricken battlefield. Many of the combatants 
are dead. More, perhaps, are so grievously wounded that they can hardly move. And a few that 
have escaped destruction as if by miracle are so alarmed by what they have seen and heard in two 
years of continuous slump that they are as men without hope of escape or reprieve from impending 


disaster. 


There is no point in wasting adjectives on describing this melancholy scene. Our business is 


to diagnose the financial disease from which civilization is suffering, in the belief that accurate 


diagnosis will suggest its own remedy. 


the past few years. The first is Over-produc- 

tion of Goods; the second is the Rise and 
Fall of the New, as distinct from the Old 
Capitalism. Of these the first ‘is primary, and 
the second merely consequential. 

As to the first, it is a commonplace that man’s 
power over Nature has increased so rapidly that 
the earth now produces more goods than its human 
population can consume. Some portion of this 
resultant surplus can indeed be debited to 
maldistribution, and may therefore properly be 
described as under-consumption, But the total 
excess of food, manufactures, transport, accom- 
modation, and shopping facilities cannot in fact 
be so described. It is not simply that demand 
is often ineffective through lack of purchasing 
power; it is actually that men cannot eat all the 
food the soil produces, cannot wear all the suits 
and shirts that the factories make, and cannot fill 
all the trains and ships and lorries and cars that 
are operated. The world is choked with its own 
produce, and civilization stands breathless at its 
own success, 

The first result of Over-production is increased 
unemployment. The old are thrown out of jobs, 
and the young cannot get work. The classic 
theory, that machinery creates more employment 
in the end than it displaces, was true a hundred 
years ago. It is emphatically not true to-day. 
But at the moment we are not concerned with 
labour, but with capital. 

The second result of Over-production is the 
destruction of Capital. Here we must define our 
terms more closely. 

Financial or artificial capital (which is relatively 
fluid) as distinct from natural or physical capital 
(which is relatively fixed) is simply the result of 
financial profit, actual or anticipated; for where 
there is no profit there is no capital. Both forms 
of capital can be either accumulated or spent; but 
whereas physical capital is in effect indestructible 
by ordinary human standards of time, we are apt 
to forget that financial capital is easily destructible. 

The reason that we forget this is simple. During 
the greater part of the nineteenth century financial 
capital was, in the majority of cases, actual; that 
is to say, it was the result of definite profits which 
were re-invested in the same or another business 
in a period when population was rapidly growing, 
and there was consequently a natural increase of 
consumption and a ready-made field for the 
employment both of additional labour and addi- 
tional capital at a further profit. 

It came to be tacitly assumed that trade would 
continue to grow indefinitely, and that labour and 
capital would continue to find employment; and 
this assumption was made because it was 
sufficiently in accordance with the facts of con- 


Tires factors are common to all business in 


temporary experience. A man with a few thousands 
to invest in the late eighties of last century, or 
even the early ‘tens of this century, had no 
difficulty in finding, according to taste, a safe 
investment for his widow, a promising speculation 
for himself, or a jolly little gamble if his bank 
account could stand the racket; and in the same 
way a boy who left school at seventeen could 
always get a job in a week or two without much 
difficulty, and, once started, it was up to him to 
do the best he could for himself. As to the latter, 
everybody knows that during the last twenty years 
the conditions of employment have completely 
changed, and that it is now almost as difficult for a 
young man to start in life as for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. But it is less 
generally recognized that the conditions have 
changed almost as greatly for capital as for labour. 

With the halt in the increase of population 
there has been no natural increase in consumption 
of the staples of life. To some extent this check 
in the growth of normal consumption has been 
concealed by new inventions, which have created 
new wants and made for new social habits and 
a rising standard of living. But in the matter of 
luxuries, as of necessities, production has steadily 
overtaken consumption, with the result that there 
is now a surplus of both the staples and acces- 
sories of civilization. 

Two results necessarily follow. 

In the first place, applied science has made 
production cheaper; and this means, generally 
speaking, that less capital rather than more is 
required to yield a given result than before. (The 
fact that capital is often used to fight other capital 
in competition for markets tends to obscure this 
basic position, but, broadly speaking, this deduc- 
tion cannot be successfully challenged.) 

In the second place, capital has often been 
applied, not for continuously reproductive or 
financially profitable purposes, but for ends which 
may be socially attractive rather than strictly 
economic. By way of illustration we may cite 
expenditure on universal education, which 
resembles a watering-pot used at random in a 
garden already overstocked with seeds and weeds ; 
and expenditure on luxury and recreation, which 
may produce dividends in happiness or health, 
but not in profits calculable by bankers. 

In these and many other cases the rising 
standard of living represents a dissipation of 
financial capital accumulated in the past, rather 
than a thrifty use of capital to produce financial 
results #n the future. What the moralists may 
say about luxury or sport is no concern of ours in 
this connexion; to the economist it is simply the 
expenditure of a past financial surplus on an 
object which, whether good or evil, is not produc-. 
tive of further financial profits. ~ 
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It is evident, then, that civilization as it exists 
to-day has shifted the basis of the system of capital 
as well as labour. Evidence of the change has 
been steadily accumulating since the war, but until 
two years ago the world was still in confident 
mood, fresh enterprises were continually starting— 
some of them ridiculous or foolhardy, as the 
prospectuses of 1929 recall—but both capital and 
labour were in demand and use and constant 
competition. Then the bubble broke through the 
pressure of Over-production, and we have now to 
recognize that there is a surplus of capital as well 
as labour. 


Capital, like labour, seeks profitable employ. 
ment to-day and fails to find it, because supply 
has outrun demand for goods, and profits have 
shrunk or in some cases vanished; and in cop. 
sequence a great deal of the new capital which 
was accumulated between the Diamond Jubilee 
and the financial crisis of 1929 has been, or is now 
being, destroyed. 

Such, then, is the preliminary diagnosis of the 
disease from which capital as well as labour js 
temporarily suffering. We shall attempt next 
week to discuss the ancillary causes and possible 
remedies. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW TO SAVE ENGLAND—IV 


A nation needs a national policy. 
An Empire needs an Imperial policy. 
England has forgotten the one, and mislaid the other. 


last raised enough food from the soil to support 

her population. Right through the eighteenth 
century this country not only fed her own people, 
but exported agricultural produce abroad. But the 
surplus of corn fell year by year as population rose 
in the early nineteenth century, until in 1835, for 
the first time in history, England failed to feed 
herself. 

That silent day when this island was no longer 
self-supporting passed unnoticed at the time, and 
for another half-century British agriculture 
flourished. But for a generation at least, our arable 
land has been decaying, and in the last few years 
- less and less wheat has been grown, as more and 
more has been needed. East Anglia, once the 
wealthiest and most populous part of England, now 
lies almost derelict; and the Norfolk farmer sees 
Russian wheat selling on the quays of King’s Lynn 
at less than half the price it costs him to grow his 
own. 

But our manufactures and export trade were not 
built up under Free Trade, as its partisans protest, 
but under Protection; and both manufactures and 
exports were due to the fact that Britain was first 
in the industrial field, and had virtually a monopoly. 
The profits were greater than those of agriculture, 
but also they were less lasting. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the heavy export trades had 


NOW FOR 
"Tra wag who said that the first task of the 


I T is now close on a hundred years since England 


National Government would be to reverse the 

whole policy of its Socialist predecessor, and 
the second to undo the work of Mr. Baldwin’s 
administration, was not, it would appear, very far 
from the truth, for the Gold Standard, the chief 
achievement of Mr. Winston Churchill, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has now been abandoned. 
Indeed, so deeply are the statesmen of all parties 
implicated in the events that have led up to the 
present crisis, that we must confess to some 
sympathy with the critic who remarked that the 
quickest way to restore confidence in the future of 
Great Britain, would be for Parliament to pass a 
self-denying ordinance, debarring any man or 
woman who has sat there at any time since the 
Armistice, from having part or lot in the guidance 


begun to feel the challenge of foreign competition, 
and since the war they have one by one declined, 
Many of our manufacturing towns in the North, 
like much of our arable land in the East, are now 
becoming derelict. The country is bleeding from 
two wounds at once. 

These facts alone are enough to show that we 
‘have lost the tradition of national policy ; but they 
are not all. We have diminished our exports and 
increased our imports; but as if in compensation, 
we have exported our capital, which we cannot get 
back and which no longer pays us interest. What 
the economists call invisible services now yield 
invisible results. 

It is not too late to save the position, but only a 
policy that is directed frankly towards the interest 
of the nation at home and the Empire overseas will 
retrieve things. 

A national policy will in the first place retrieve 
the position of agriculture. 

A national policy will in the second place protect 
our manufactures against dumping on_ the 
extravagant scale that has been practised during 
the past few years, 

A national policy will, in the third place, 
co-operate more closely with the young nations 
overseas that we call the British Empire. 

So, and not otherwise, shall we save England 
and the Empire for our sons. 


A TARIFF 


= the nation’s destinies for the rest of his or her 
life. 

If this is a counsel of perfection, then recourse 
must be had to another, if less drastic, remedy—the 
imposition of a tariff. In this connexion we fail 
to see the force of the argument that the fall in the 
exchange value of the pound obviates the need for 
Protection; surely, the benefits that accrue from 
the former are but confirmation of the advantages 
which Tariff Reformers have always claimed fot 
the latter. What we have got to do, before we caf 
claim to be in any way out of the wood, is to build 
up such a balance of trade in our favour as 10 
remove the pound from all danger for at least 4 
generation, and that cannot be done merely by 
taking advantage of a depreciated exchange. A 
great constructive effort is necessary, or else al 
that will happen will be a fictitious boom, followed 
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by an even worse slump than that which we have 
experienced. 

How Protection comes, or by whom it is imposed, 
we do not care. If it be possible to persuade the 
present House of Commons to adopt tariffs, so 
much the better, for the National Government will 
have been preserved, and the turmoil of a General 


the Labour Government have afforded during 

the last few years a profitable and at times an 
amusing study. Both the strength and the weakness 
of the Upper House have been demonstrated, and the 
public, particularly the Conservative rank and file, 
would do well to study them. 

The Parliament Act bogey has not materialized. The 
Socialists did not remain long enough in’ office to 
invoke it, because our credit is not, and probably never 
will be, strong enough to stand more than a few years 
of government by the Left. The markets of the 
world have proved themselves for the occasion a very 
effective ‘‘ Third ’’ Chamber. Even had the financial 
crash not come, or had the Socialist Government sur- 
vived it, it is doubtful whether the machinery of the 
Parliament Act would have been used to pass the 
measure to raise the school-leaving age, and this in 
spite of ‘‘ prave orts ’’ in the House of Commons. 
People who think that the House of Lords is denuded 
of all real power simply do not understand the facts. 

The rejection of this Education Bill affords an 
example of the proper use of the powers of the House 
of Lords. From the beginning of this Parliament the 
Lords realized the paramount importance of economy, 
and the arguments used in the Second Reading debate 
were solely economic. The Lords rejected the Bill 
simply because the country could not afford it; it is 
unlikely that anyone south or north of the Clydeside 
will blame them to-day. At the time there were many 
growls from the politicians of the Left, but they knew 
better than to appeal for support in the country for 
such an unpopular measure. The Lords may claim 
credit not only for being far-sighted, but for correctly 
interpreting the mind of the people. 

Two simple rules may be said to govern the 
relations between a Socialist Cabinet and the Lords: 


(1) The Lords will reject or drastically amend all 
Socialist legislation up to the point when a Peers versus 
People election becomes probable. 

(a) The Socialists will threaten to appeal to the people, 
but they will not put their threat into execution until the 
Lords have rejected so much or such popular legislation 
that their chances of electoral success are very great. 


It was under these rules that the fascinating game 
of the Land Utilization Bill was played. 

It will be remembered that the Land Utilization Bill 
—a most comprehensive measure—reached the House 
of Lords after a stormy passage through the Commons. 
It was a particularly costly measure and there was 
Strong feeling among the Peers that it should be 
rejected. Indeed, its rejection on Second Reading was 
moved by Lord Treowen, who, like many good Con- 
servatives, sits on the Liberal benches, and he would 
have carried his point but for the appeal of Lord 
Hailsham, who begged the House to give the Bill a 
chance. It must be remembered that in the Spring of 
this year there was much talk of the likelihood of a 
General Election ; the Conservative Party could hardly 
have been willing to add to their burdens the defence 
of the rejection by the Lords of a measure which, inter 
alia, gave allotments to the unemployed, and land to 
the people. In fact, the Land Utilization Bill, if 


Ti conflicts between the House of Lords and 


THE LORDS AND SOCIALISM 


By THE Eart OF IDDESLEIGH 


Election have been avoided; if, on the other hand, 
tariffs can only come as the result of an appeal to 
the electorate, then, in God’s name, the sooner this 
takes place the better. The country is as sound at 
heart as in August, 1914, and it is fully awake to 
the difficulties in which it finds itself : all it requires 
is a lead. 


rejected, would have been a champion election winner 
for the Socialists. 

Lord Hailsham’s next move was a daring and subtle 
one. He announced that the Conservatives would move 
amendments curtailing the amounts of money to be 
spent under the Bill, which definitely intrenched upon 
the financial monopoly of the Commons. If the Govern- 
ment consented to ask the Commons to waive their 
privilege in respect of these amendments the Lords 
would allow most of the Bill to go through. 

There was nothing actually unconstitutional about 
Lord Hailsham’s proposals. The House of Commons 
quite often, for the sake of convenience, consents to 
waive its privileges. But had the Labour Government 
been so foolish as to accept them the Lords would have 
in effect gained a control over national expenditure 
which the Constitution denies them. The scheme was 
certainly worth trying, and its failure did little harm, 
though the Socialists enjoyed posing as the defenders 
of Constitutional orthodoxy against the rebel Tories. 
The Conservative Press, very regrettably, turned 
against Lord Hailsham on the issue; the House of 
Lords indeed had a bad Press throughout that session, 
a misfortune which did not unduly discourage its 
members. 

Lord Hailsham’s compromise having failed, the 
Lords proceeded not to reject, but drastically to amend 
the Bill. Section after section was cut out, and many 
very useful amendments were made. In these debates 
the immense experience of the Lords in all agricultural 
matters was most valuable, and their resolute stand 
for economy well to the fore. When the emasculated 
Bill went back to the Commons the Socialists refused 
to touch it. It was to be a black mark on the record 
of the Peers, and hints were given that their iniquitous 
conduct would be stressed by Socialist candidates when 
the Electoral Reform Bill was through and elections 
could be held. 

Unfortunately for the Lords the Socialists did not 
abide by their first thoughts. Some weeks later the 
Bill, thought to be dead, was resuscitated and its 
amendments were considered in a spirit of compromise. 
What an asset the British love of compromise is to 
Socialism ! 

The rejection of a compromise by the Lords could 
have been made to look most unreasonable in the 
country. Unfortunately the compromise was mainly 
in the interests of Socialism. The only clause they 
lost was that which established million-acre farms, 
and the majority of Socialists cared little for this. 
They accepted a time limit on the small holdings 
experiment—a matter of very slight importance. On 
the whole Socialism must be admitted to have won 
the day. 

Less need be said about the first Coal Mines Bill, 
on which also there was a conflict between the Houses. 
Undoubtedly the Lords greatly improved the Bill; the 
histery of the next few years will show whether they 
would not have done better still to have rejected it; 
the indications at present are that the reorganization 
schemes will prove a failure. It is now quite certain 
that the Lords were mistaken in accepting the Govern- 
ment compromise on the ‘‘ spread-over.’’ They did 
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so on the advice of the late Lord Melchett and against 
the advice of Lord Salisbury. 

A very valuable service was rendered to the country 
by the insertion into the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill of the Dyestuffs Protection Act, at a time when the 
House of Commons could not dispute the amendment. 

Taking the history of this Parliament as a whole 
we must give the House of Lords credit for doing 
something, though not nearly enough, to rescue the 
country from Socialist extravagance. We do not find 
that they were greatly handicapped by the Parliament 
Act; indeed, we may be glad that that Act prevented 
the Lords from engaging in the fray over the Land 
Tax proposals—had they done so their prestige would 
surely have suffered. The Speaker’s certification of 
the Finance Bill came as a surprise to some, but most 
Conservatives felt relieved at his action. The real 
weakness of the House of Lords lies not in its limited 
powers, but in its undue susceptibility to the threat 
of an election on a ‘‘ Peers v. People” issue. Note 
that the ‘‘ Peers v. People’ cry does not directly 
threaten the Lords—they could, if the electorate 
decided against them, bow gracefully to its demands 
as they have done in the past. What is threatened 
is the Conservative Party. The moral is surely that 
the House should not be strengthened in its powers 
but in its prestige. What is needed is a House of 
Lords so strong in prestige that it could face the elec- 
torate on the merits of its actions without any question 
being raised as to the suitability of its composition. 
And that is what the House cannot do. 

Suppose an election to be held on a ‘“‘ Peers v. 
People "’ issue. What would be the cry of the 


THE VICTIM 


By WINSTON 


transferred the Austrian succession to the 

Emperor’s brother Charles, and on the latter’s 
death in 1896 it passed to his eldest son, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand. The heir apparent had _ the 
advantage of being educated without any expectation 
of the throne. He was a fine-looking man of mod- 
erate ability, simple tastes, tactless manners, a sincere 
character and a strong will. From his maternal 
grandfather, the ‘‘Bomb King”’ of Sicily, he inherited 
a distrust of strangers and a tendency to believe 
himself disliked. It is said of him that he once re- 
marked to General Conrad: ‘‘ You generally expect 
that every man will prove an angel. . . . For my part, I 
always assume that anyone I see for the first time is a 
scoundrel, and later on, if possible, I revise my 
opinion.’’ 

At the castle of the Archduke Frederick at Press- 
burg he was a welcome guest, because it was hoped 
he might marry the eldest daughter-princess. 
However, it was gradually suspected that his interest 
was engaged by a young maid of honour, a German- 
Czech lady of honourable but not elevated parentage, 
Countess Chotek. Cross-questioned by her mistress, 
the Archduchess Isabella, the Countess Chotek 
disposed of these rumours by a complete denial. 
But one day during a holiday by the Adriatic 
the Archduchess picked up by chance a_ locket 
dropped unwittingly by its owner. She opened the 
locket and found therein a miniature of Franz Ferdin- 
and with the inscription, ‘‘Thine for ever.’’ She recog- 
nized the locket as usually worn by the Countess 
Chotek. 

No time was lost in disniissing the maid of honour. 
The sequel startled the Austrian world. Franz Ferdin- 
and, considering that he had compromised a young 
lady and involved her in disgrace and dismissal, gave 
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demagogues? ‘‘ Intrenched interests!” ‘ Aristocratic 
anachronism !”” Hereditary enemies of the People !” 
The actual question at issue would be successfully 
obscured by these irrelevancies, and who can doubt 
that the verdict would go against the Peers? True 
there is much to be said for the hereditary princi le 
but there is no point in saying it when men will not 
listen. But were the House to be reformed 
bringing into it by nomination for life a greater 
number of very eminent servants of the Crown and 
by minimizing the importance of the hereditary 
element, the questions before the country could be 
considered on their merits. 

A reformed House would like all Upper Chambers 
to be conservative with a small ‘‘c’’; but it would 
be much less concerned than the present House js 
with the political fortunes of the Conservative Party. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald struck a true note when 
complaining that while large numbers of Peers came 
up to vote with enthusiasm against Labour measures 
they seldom or never found it necessary to reject 
Conservative measures. (We may wonder what the fate 
of the ‘‘ Flapper Vote ’’ would have been had it been 
proposed by a Labour Ministry!) The bitter jibe that 
the Lords are a ‘‘ Committee of the Tory Party ” is 
certainly undeserved, but it has sufficient appear- 
ance of truth to be a telling one. 

A reformed and strengthened House would certainly 
be an asset to the nation; it would not necessarily 
always suit the immediate interests of the Conser- 
vative Party. The question must be asked and asked 
again: Will the next Conservative Government be 


large-minded enough to tackle the problem ? 


OF SERAJEVO 


CHURCHILL 


full reign to the passion of his life. He announced 
at once that he would marry her. The old Emperor, 
who had planned to marry his new heir to the widow 
of his son Rudolf, the Crown Princess Stephanie, was 
deeply shocked; Vienna was thrilled, and the Dual 
Monarchy agog. A score of obstacles, arguments 
and vetoes were interposed; Franz Ferdinand crashed 
through them all. He signed an act of renunciation 
of any rights to the throne for his future wife and 
children. He was ready to renounce it for himself, if 
need be. The marriage took place. This was the 
greatest, the happiest, and the grandest event of his 
life. They were a devoted couple, inseparable in 
life—and death. 

However, persistent and renewing complications 
disturbed the rigid etiquette of the Imperial Court. 
The Archduke Franz Ferdinand was a figure of the 
highest importance, and as the Emperor aged, he 
was bound to play an ever-increasing and almost 
dominant part in the politics and military affairs of 
the Empire. There was one key which always un- 
locked his regard. The ceremonial treatment accorded 
to his wife was for him decisive. She was by Hun- 
garian law, whose generous principles considered only 
marriage, love and blood, bound to become Queen of 
Hungary on her husband’s accession to the Empire. 
In Austria, however, her precedence was lowly, and 
kept lowly, and embarrassing situations arose at every 
public function at which both sexes were present. 

With the birth of his children the Archduke found a 
new incentive. He looked back with resentment upon 
his oath of renunciation of their rights. ‘‘Ease woul 
retract error made in pain as violent and void.’’ To 
procure for his loved ones the recognition which he 
deemed their due became the paramount object of his 
life. The Countess Chotek fanned his flame inces 
santly. ‘‘The woman’s ambition,’’ said the suffragan 
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Bishop of Vienna to Margutti, ‘‘is unbridled, and her 
unusual intelligence will soon show her the way to 
translate it into actual fact.’ 

The Kaiser William was not slow to pick up the 
obvious key and fit it in the all-important lock. Before 
his marriage Franz Ferdinand was antagonistic to the 
Germans, hated the Kaiser and spoke of him with 
even more than his usual candour. But William II 
took pains. Whenever he passed through Vienna, 
it was to the Countess Chotek that he paid special 
attention. Friendship was soon established. Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife, invited to Berlin, were enter- 
tained with every possible honour. 

At the banquet the adoption of small round tables 
enabled the Kaiser to place the Countess at his side 
without departing from the rules. Compliments and 
courtesies were unceasing. The Countess Chotek, 
who was a charming woman, amiable, capable and 
discreet, became a German partisan. She spoke of 
the Kaiser in terms of the highest regard and admir- 
ation. She had no difficulty in carrying her husband 
with her. He discarded his former prejudices, and 
from 1908 or 1909 onwards the two men were close 
friends. The old Emperor continued to disapprove the 
marriage, but as the weight of years descended upon 
him, resigned himself to events. Meanwhile the 
charge of the Imperial Army and the Navy devolved 
upon the heir apparent, and in spite of the prejudices 
and resistances of Francis Joseph and his ancient 
military cabinet, very considerable reforms were 
introduced into the army, especially in the artillery, 
and it was gradually Germanized, furnished with new 
weapons and young leaders. 

Foremost among these new chiefs stood—to give 
him for the first and last time his full title—General 
of Infantry Franz, Freiherr Conrad von Hétzendorf. 
In 1914 his name was scarcely known outside his own 
country. Even during the conflict his repute did not 
extend outside purely military circles. The large, 
agitated publics who devoured the war news in 
France, England or America never heard of him. 
Nevertheless, he played a greater part in the World 
War and in its origins than any other of the sixty 
million subjects of the Hapsburg Empire. He was 
in fact the commander of all their armies during the 
greater part of the war. He made the plans, he con- 
ducted the mobilization and fought almost all the 
battles. He went beyond these important duties. He 
was a diplomat as well as a soldier, a politician as 
well as a strategist. 

In 1906 the Archduke Franz Ferdinand entrusted 
him with the reorganization of the Imperial armies 
and marked him out for the first military position both 
in peace and war. Conrad was inspired in his duties 
by an intense realization of the dire and increasing 
peril of the Empire. He saw it racked at home by 
racial stresses and surrounded by fierce, powerful and 
hungry foreign foes. Russia, Italy, Rumania, and 
above all Serbia, seemed to him enemies who waited 
but for the chance to fall upon the dying Empire and 
carve their fortunes from its body. Russia coveted 
Galicia, Rumania aimed at Transylvania, Italy 
sought the redemption of the Tyrol and the Adriatic 
coast, while Serbia, aspiring to found with Russian 
sympathy a great kingdom for the Southern Slavs, 
seemed to Conrad the most malignant and hateful of 
all. It cannot be denied that when the time came all 
these countries proved themselves mortal enemies of 
the Austrian Empire, nor that they all invaded or 
threatened the provinces on which their hearts were 
Set, nor that three of the four gained their objects. 
‘Studying these strategic problems as a soldier, 
Conrad convinced himself that if all his country’s 
enemies combined, ruin was certain. He wished 
therefore to fight them one by one. ‘‘We must,’’ he 
said, “‘take the first opportunity of reckoning with our 
most vulnerable enemy . . . lest our foes . . . deliver 
a blow.” He was “‘for . . . knocking out each enemy 
as Occasion arose, so as to be sure that they would 


not all set upon Austria simultaneously.”’ He believed 
in preventive wars and was convinced Austria could 
fight two or three in succession: first Italy, then 
Serbia, and so on. For nearly ten years he laid 
siege to the Emperor. His persistency often offended 
his master, and his sincerity and ability won him re- 
newed opportunities to offend. In the end he had 
his way. Constant dropping wears away stone. 

His power of work surpassed his physical strength. 
Accustomed to mountain air from long service in the 
Tyrol, he felt stifled in his room at the Ministry of 
War. In the frosts of winter he worked with his win- 
dows open, and his visitors caught cold. He was 
stern with himself that he might be more stern with 
others. He courted toil and privation and inflicted 
them readily upon his troops. Indeed, at the manceu- 
vres a year before the war he pressed the army so 
hard that the Archduke was forced to remonstrate. ‘‘It 
is not necessary,’’ said Franz Ferdinand, “‘ to teach 
the soldiers to die in time of peace.’’ This dark, small, 
frail, thin officer with piercing and expressive eyes, 
set in the face of an ascetic, austere in his way of 
living, fearless of men and events, devoted to his 
profession and to the Emperor, consumed with 
anxiety for his country, dwelt year after year at the 
very centre of Europe’s powder magazine in special 
charge of the detonators. 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


On every Bank of England Note are the words: “‘ I 
promise to pay the Bearer on Demand the Sum of 
.... Signed... ’’; and the bearer is entitled to 
demand to be paid in gold. Bearers do not in practice 
queue up in Threadneedle Street demanding gold; 
partly because a Bank Note is a convenient form of 
currency, and partly because the Bank of England is 
entitled to pay out gold in bars containing 400 ounces 
of fine gold at a price equivalent to the price of 
43 17s. ro}d. per standard ounce, the standard being 
11/12 pure gold and 1/r2 alloy. 

Paper money, which is backed by gold, is thus 
secured on the actual value of the gold in the vaults; 
and gold being universally recognized as a precious 
metal, its value is the same all over the world. Paper 
money of one country backed by gold is, therefore, 
exchangeable in another country at virtually its face 
value; whereas paper money of another country 
unbacked by gold is simply paper. In the one case 
there is tangible and, if necessary, visible evidence 
that the promise to pay can be executed; in the other 
the value of the I.0.U. depends on the known char- 
acter of the debtor as testified by his past, plus or 
minus the chances and changes of circumstance in 
the future. 

The gold standard being now suspended, the paper 
pound is of less value than the golden sovereign, and 
it will require more paper pounds to buy the same 
amount of goods. In other words, prices tend to rise 
in conformity with (a) common report of the debtor’s 
ability to pay at the present moment and (b) common 
judgment as to the impact of future events on that 
ability to pay. 

Since these two factors are both present even when 
the debtor is of the highest character, the suspension 
of the gold standard inevitably implies a slight rise in 
prices (though this rise. may, of course, be neutralized 
by a fall caused by excess of supply over demand in 
any particular commodity). This may be termed 
Natural Inflation, which must be sharply distinguished 
from Artificial Inflation caused by reckless multiplica-- 
tion of paper money, such as occurred in Germany in. 
1923, which leads, when unchecked, to astronomical 
increases of price and to ultimate disaster. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF GENIUS—I* 
By A. Wyatr TILBy 


or talent was regarded as the gift of God, or, it 

may be, as the intrusion of the Devil. To-day we 
take a less immediately theological (and perhaps more 
modest) view of human ability, and we seek to account 
for its causes and its character in terms of natural and 
social environment. 

This method on the whole produces more definite 
results than the providential theory which it has super- 
seded; and if it is open to the criticism that it poses 
two questions for every one it answers, the criticism 
itself may be turned by the plea that this in the end 
leads to increased knowledge. 

It seemed probable that some interesting results 
might be obtained from a study of the relative distri- 
bution of genius through Continental Europe; and 
accordingly I had a set of lists constructed of great 
men of action, thinkers, artists, authors, musicians, 
scientists, inventors and scholars, according to their 
birthplace, and maps of countries—some of which 
will be reproduced in this series—were made, contain- 
ing names of celebrities instead of the familiar provinces 
and towns. 

No particular discrimination was exercised, which 
meant in practice that a few famous Europeans born 
in Northern Africa, and a few more born in South 
America, were included, whereas a few celebrated 
Moors born in Southern Spain were excluded; these 
mounted to about a couple of dozen in all. High quality 
rather than quantity was the test throughout, but as 
the work proceeded, a natural limit of about a thousand 
names suggested itself. The casual reader may think 
this too few rather than too many, but in actual fact the 
final twenty or thirty names were not quite easily found 
without admitting a lower level of achievement. 

I did not include the British Isles in this study, for 
three reasons. Firstly, the facts are easily accessible. 
Secondly, the great shift of population from country 
to town in the industrial revolution, and from the 
old centre of wealth in East Anglia and the south 
to the new manufacturing centre north of the Trent, 
would have required historical as well as statistical 
analysis, And thirdly, the greater familiarity of 
English celebrities to an English ear would have 
resulted in unconscious favouritism, and one would 
have reached the pleasant and patriotic but perhaps 
delusive conclusion that England produces more high 
intelligence than other countries, on evidence that 
might have been successfully challenged by our neigh- 
bours on a scrutiny of the lists. 

For those who like this kind of research, I have 
summarized the conclusions in the papers that follow. 

Generally speaking, the names were restricted to 
men of international or permanent reputation in their 
respective fields, and nearly all of them should there- 
fore be familiar to the ordinary educated reader. 

No discrimination whatever was made between the 
sexes, but, when a count was made at the end, only 15 
of my thousand significant names proved to be women. 
(Of these, seven were French, against two Italian, two 
Russian, one Spaniard, and no Germans, which indi- 
cates that French civilization has been more favourable, 
or—to speak more correctly—rather less unfavourable 
to women who desire distinction than any other on the 
Continent.) 

The figures as they stand obviously misrepresent the 
contribution of women to the intellectual life of Europe, 
and underestimate their influence direct and indirect. 
In this paper I am not concerned with the difficult 
subject of feminism, but the fact remains that in actual 
leadership men have had almost a monopoly. There 


[:: the ages of faith the presence of human genius 


seems more substance than I had supposed in woman’s 
complaint that this is a man-made world. 

Possibly it is true, as a wise woman once remarked 
to me, that ‘‘ women take what’s left ’’; but if that is 
so, it looks as if there had not often been a great deal 
left for them to take. Or perhaps they did not suffi. 
ciently want to take the lead. In either case, the 
paucity of the ‘‘ monstrous regiment of women”? jn 
this field is not my business at the moment. 

There was no attempt at comparison until the lists 
were nearly complete; but when placed side by side 
they yielded the following totals : 


Names 
Germany 
Spain and Portugal 
Scandinavia... 
Belgium rey 


It must be said at once that in one respect this crude 
result is misleading. Greece and Italy have the advan- 
tage of an older civilization than any other countries in 
Europe; but the Greek list consists entirely of ancients, 
and could easily have been enlarged, while 64 
of the great names in the Italian list date from classical 
times, when France was a mere province of the Roman 
Empire, and Germany not even that. 

If we allow for this, then France definitely takes 
first place with 233 great names out of a thousand— 
almost one in four—Italy comes second with 206, 
Germany remains third as before, and so on. As 
between Spain and Portugal, Spain counts 121 to 
Portugal’s 40; the Spanish list includes one famous 
name from classical times—the Emperor Trajan—but 
omits Averroes, the famous philosopher of Cordova, 
and other Mohammedan celebrities of the old Moorish 
colonization. 

These figures as they stand quite definitely indicate 
that France possesses a slight but actual and real lead 
in intellectual distinction over the rest of the European 
Continent. Every country has its strong and weak 
points—Spain, for example, is lacking in philosophers 
and scientists, Germany is deficient in novelists, and 
England, as we all know, in musicians; but, except in 
one department of life, France seems to be good all 
round, in peace and war, in science as well as art, in 
thought as well as action. 

The French total of 233 great names was found on 
analysis to be composed of : 

72 prose writers. 

42 men of action and direction. 

32 poets. 

19 artists. 

17 musicians. 

15 philosophers. 

11 scientists. 

8 mathematicians. 
6 scholars. 

6 religious leaders. 
5 economists. 


An eclectic catalogue: the only deficiency, indeed, 
that I have been able to discover in the French list is 
that her explorers have been both fewer in quantity 
and less notable in quality than those of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and England. (A French wit has 


* The first of a serjes of four articles. 
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answered this criticism in advance by saying that 
whereas travellers of every other nation can find some- 
thing better than their own country, no Frenchman 
has ever yet found anything to equal France.) 

There is little to choose between Germany and Italy, 
but even a casual investigation of the lists shows that 
the greatness of Italy is distributed fairly equally 
through the centuries, whereas Germany produced 
little of outstanding intellectual distinction before the 
Reformation, and was virtually sterile for two genera- 
tions after the Thirty Years War. Had my catalogue 
of genius begun at the year 1700, Germany would prob- 
ably have equalled France and Italy, but Spain and 
Portugal would have fallen considerably below their 
present level on an over-all basis. 

The contribution of Spain and Portugal is, however, 
relatively more significant than appears from the bare 
total, the population of those countries having been at 


all relevant periods less than that of France. But the 
Iberian totals are helped, as those of France, Germany, 
and Italy are not, by the inclusion of a score of Spanish 
and Portuguese names from Latin America. 

Colonial activities are indeed rather significantly 
reflected here. Very few distinguished Frenchmen 
have been born outside France, and the same is true 
of modern Italy. (Classical Italy, on the other hand, 
drew heavily on Northern Africa, and some famous 
Roman names—Augustine, Tertullian, and Cyprian— 
derive from Carthage of the Empire.) But Spain and 
Portugal have both obtained substantial intellectual 
prestige from their American possessions, and had it 
been possible to include Germans born or domiciled 
in the United States, the Teutonic list would also have 
been longer. (By the same token, an English list 
that included distinguished men born overseas would 
be considerably longer than a purely insular one.) 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


By BERNARD ACWORTH 


approach of the equinoctial gales, the ever- 

recurring interest in the disappearance of the 
birds in general, and of the swallows in particular, is 
revived. Why, and to where, do they go? How do 
they find their way out and home? Why do the young 
of many species precede their parents? How do they 
know that there are other lands to visit where condi- 
tions will be suitable and food plentiful? These are 
some of the questions that spring to mind when we 
reflect on this regular, but none the less extraordinary, 
phenomenon of migration. 

In the absence of some all-compelling mechanical 
explanation we have no alternative to admitting that 
birds not only have knowledge in the true sense of 
that term, but that they objectively make use of that 
knowledge by reaching decisions; that is to say, by 
“making up their minds ”’ to seek their fortune in 
lands of which they have knowledge, and which they 
remember. The act of recognizing land-marks and 
adjusting action to recognition is an act of reason. 
In the absence, therefore, of some absolutely 
mechanical force which can take the place of migration 
by recognition, we are compelled to allow to a bird, 
as is very generally allowed, will, memory and choice, 
all, it must be emphasized, endowing birds with reason 
which differs in degree, rather than in kind, from our 
own. 

The fact that first-year birds in many cases leave 
before their parents, and thus cannot have experienced 
other lands, remains a puzzle, and not without cause, 
to those who attribute mind to birds, but it will be 
shown that this curiosity harmonizes with the simple 
explanation of migration that I have to offer: 
an explanation which deprives a bird as completely of 
thought as it does of the need for it. 

Before putting two and two together there are a 
few facts to be grasped. In the first place, a bird, 
like an airship, an aeroplane, or an insect, is uncon- 
scious of any wind-pressure from the moving atmo- 
sphere—the wind—upon which, and within which, it 
is borne. All air-borne bodies are absolutely parasi- 
tical to the moving air, just as a fly flying in the moving 
calm of the air in the saloon of an ocean liner under 
way is parasitical to the movement of the liner. So 
far as sensation is concerned, a bird, like an aeroplane 
or airship, is affected by no air pressure other than 
the draught caused by its own proper speed through 
the supporting medium, a draught always from right 

, between its eyes. Thus a bird with a flight speed 
of 30 m.p.h. experiences a 30 m.p.h. draught between 
its eyes, irrespective of whether it is flying in a wind 
against, across or behind its direction of flight. 


We the arrival of mid-September, and the 


The next fact we have to face is that the speed and 
direction of a bird over the relatively fixed land is the 
sum or difference—the resolution—of the bird’s speed 
and direction of flight, and the speed and direction of 
the wind. 

Yet another interesting fact bearing on the flight of 
a bird is the inevitable curve of a bird’s flight when 
heading through an intervening air-current for a fixed 
point on earth. The exact curve varies with the speed 
of the bird and of the wind, but its nature is the same 
as the curve assumed by a boat if headed steadily for 
a stake fixed to the earth in mid-stream. As with a 
boat, as all know, or as all can prove for them- 
selves, a bird must reach its perch, or its home, 
exactly head to that wind of which it feel absolutely 
nothing. 

And now for a final point, and I use the word 
‘* point ’’ in preference to the word ‘‘ fact ” because, 
unlike the other facts, it cannot be quantitatively 
proved. A bird has an irresistible urge towards its 
birthplace, combined with ‘‘ a sense of direction ’’ for 
this spot in space, a sense not adversely affected by 
distance. This ‘“‘ urge’’ and this ‘‘ sense of direc- 
tion '’ are admitted by our most distinguished 
ornithologists and, indeed, can be said to be proved 
observationally by the ability of a brooding tern, 
carried in a basket over unknown seas for hundreds 
of miles, with no land-marks in sight, to return to 
that tiny spot in space upon which rest her eggs. 

Let us now, as briefly and clearly as possible, fit 
these facts together by considering the life of the swal- 
low, and preferably a first-year bird. 

During the summer months, normally unaffected by 
high winds, the swallow when fledged will spend the 
hours of daylight hawking flies, and will be able to 
reach its ‘‘ home ”’ as darkness settles down. As the 
weather grows unstable, however, the bird’s ability 
to stay at home will become precarious, and at a 
certain point of instability it cannot do so. 

Let us, for the sake of demonstration, assume that 
in September a strong wind of go m.p.h. from the 
west, backing to north, begins to blow. The swal- 
low, unconscious of any wind-pressure, will continue 
as usual to chase its food in a calm, but a calm moving 
at 40 m.p.h. Suppose the swallow’s flight speed to 
be 40 m.p.h. As it pursues a fly in the direction in 
which the atmosphere is moving, it will cover the 
ground to leeward at 80 m.p.h. On each occasion, 
however, on which it heads for home it will be 
stationary, relative to the earth, though so far as the 
bird can feel it is ‘‘ homing ”’ in the ordinary way. 
Vary the speed and direction of the wind as we will, 
the swallow is the slave of the movement of the atmo- 
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sphere to an extent directly proportional to the wind 
speed. From this fact certain interesting conclusions 
can be drawn, conclusions which are as illuminating 
as they are inevitable. 

Thus, in the first place, the swallow, in spite of 
every effort to do so, is unable to remain at home when 
its environment is unpropitious. A southerly gale in 
midsummer, such as occurred this year, will sweep 
the swallows north, and we shall get reports, as we 
did this summer, of swallows ‘‘ migrating ’’ south. 
They were not ‘‘ migrating,’’ but returning to their 
homes from the north, towards which they had drifted. 

‘Whereas these summer winds are occasional, the 
autumnal winds prevail, and are continued through the 
winter, so that the swallow drifts to leeward till it 
reaches lands where the wind subsides; that is to say, 
in southern and eastern lands where the environment 
is suitable. In such lands it becomes a homeless 
vagrant, always striving for its northern birthplace 
which it cannot approach until those south-easterly 
winds, which usher in the spring, add their speed to 
the speed of the swallow, and thus allow it to recover 
its birthplace. 

Here, surely, is a natural harmony of cause and 
effect, of urgent need and its necessary fulfilment, that 
may, without exaggeration, be described as awe- 
inspiring. The departing sun of approaching winter, 
which lowers the temperature and kills off the food 
supply, simultaneously sets in motion the atmosphere 
which carries off the swallow to climes that will sup- 
port it. Contrariwise, the returning sun gives rise to 
those southerly and south-easterly winds which will 
restore the bird to its home and make of it, inevitably 
and for ever, the harbinger of summer. 

Lack of space compels me to cut my argument to 
the bone, to a point, in fact, which compels me to. 
admit that I have not proved my case that wind, and 


wind alone, determines the migration of birds with. 
out any act of volition on their own part. In my 
recent book, ‘ This Bondage,’ however, I have ad. 
vanced facts and reasoning which will, I believe, con- 
vince those who approach ornithological questions 
with a mind open to conviction, with a mind, that is 
to say, unhampered by orthodox explanations that have 
become hallowed by centuries dating back to Aristotle 
and beyond even him. 

I must therefore content myself by stating quite 
baldly that many mysterious bird phenomena are simply 
explicable by the accurate application of well-known 
laws of dynamics. 

Thus the sexes, after the mating season, must be 
separated because the speed on the wing of males, 
females and young differs, thus varying the drift to lee. 
ward of each. Young birds are carried away before 
their elders, due to a smaller flight capacity. The 
males, if heavier, and therefore necessarily swifter on 
the wing, will reach home in the spring before the 
females. A heavier female, such as the red-legged 
= will, on the other hand, arrive before the 
male. 

A bird with a flight speed of 30 m.p.h. must of 
necessity desert her nest if a wind of 30 m.p.h. arises, 

Young passage-migrants will precede mature birds 
through England in the autumn and follow them later 
in spring. 

Grouse, especially young grouse, will be carried 
away on occasions to a neighbouring moor. 

The reunion of two birds separated through the 
winter, if both survive, is automatic, without any 
glimmering of understanding or affection on the part 
of the pair. 

These, and many other strange phenomena, are in- 
evitable and mechanical if the laws of dynamics are 


true, and therefore unchanging. 


PRIMITIVE SURGERY 


By Lorp 


E know a great deal about ancient medicine 

W and surgery because we have numbers of 

sources from which information is derived. 
These consist very largely of bones of individuals 
who have been dead, in some cases, half a_ million 
years or more. We have also numerous mummies 
from ancient Egypt which, by a process invented 
years ago, have becn preserved through the ages and 
now allows us to restore them approximately to the 
normal and to make a close examination of them. 
We can also rely on the various caves and tombs 
where drawings were made in early prehistoric times. 
Finally we have the writings of poets, playwrights and 
physicians, some of them of the highest value, indica- 
ting conditions of the body that were common in those 
days. 

About forty years ago an Amsterdam doctor, 
instead of continuing what promised to be an 
extremely brilliant career, went out to the East in 
order to study anthropology and discovered the 
remains of pithecanthropus, who until the Peking 
man was recently unearthed was regarded as the oldest 
ancestor of man. A study of the bones of pithecan- 
thropus reveals the interesting fact that this first 
known ancestor of man was the subject of a 
surgical disease. He suffered from a condition of 
muscle converted into bone as a result of extreme 
muscular activity. 

Again, I recently examined a foot which, 2,500 
years before Christ lived, had trodden the sands of 
Egypt. It revealed that the owner suffered from a 
complaint which many people even to-day know only 
too well, viz., the ailment commonly called ‘‘ chalky 
gout.’ 


MoyNIHAN 


Investigations have proved clearly, too, that the 
Pharaoh who built the second pyramid was a sufferer 
from a chronic rheumatic condition, for his mummy 
shows characteristic deformities peculiar to this 
condition. We know, too, that this disease was by 
no means uncommon. In fact the determinate of old 
age in the valley of the Nile in those days was the 
condition brought about by this malady—warped 
knees, and bent and crippled spines. It is curious 
to think that this species of disease was prevalent 
in the very districts to which we now send modern 
sufferers to be healed. 

Relics of the Neanderthal man, which I have seen 
and studied at various places, show, too, the peculiar 
fact that this well-known ancestor of the human 
race undoubtedly suffered from surgical tuberculosis, 
as a result probably, of drinking milk infected with 
the tuberculosis germ. And a°‘mummy of the twelfth 
dynasty, about 1500 B.c., shows the same character- 
istics, probably due to the same cause. ut 

From Peru we have obtained bones and skulls. of 
prehistoric men suffering from various forms of 
mastoid disease, and I am confident from what I 
have seen of these relics that the individuals suffer- 
ing from that disease were relieved of it during life, 
as the cavities made in the bones by the -surgical 
instruments of those days show appreciable sign 
of having healed. ; 

The hand of the aunt of Tutankhamen, an object 
which I personally possess, shows a physical condi 
tion interesting no less from the surgical point 
view than the sociological. For it reveals signs 
a healed fracture—and of a fracture of such a kind 
as will only be caused by the hand striking some 
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thing or somebody a powerful blow. Moreover, it 
was a strong, well-made hand. These minor points 
raise interesting conjectures. 

From the mummified remains of a boy of about 
19, who died about 3,000 years ago, we know how 
fractures were treated in those times. Splints of dry 
rushes and strong bandages were used—and a way 
so effective that the healing was almost perfect. 
I am sure no surgeon in London to-day could make 
a better job of such a fracture. 

In the tomb of the Pharaoh of the oppression, of 
biblical renown, was discovered a jar containing his 
heart. I examined a section of the aorta of this 
heart, i.e., of the blood-vessel leading directly from 
the heart itself as a conduct. pipe for the blood 
stream to the other parts of the body, and found 
obvious traces of a well-known condition, characterized 
by deposits of calcium and lime, which harden the 
tissues and make them incapable of expanding with 
the oncoming rush of blood from the heart. This 
condition is accompanied by definite psychological 
changes, lack of enterprise and initiative, a harden- 
ing of the outlook—or, to speak literally, a harden- 
ing of the heart. From this we know that the com- 
plaints in Exodus, about the ‘“ hardening of the 
heart’ of the Pharaoh of the oppression were well 
founded, and that this mental condition was a definite 
consequence of the physical counterpart. 

Napoleon the Great is commonly supposed to have 
died from cancer of the stomach or intestines. But 
Sir Arthur Keith, who made a study of this some 
years ago, found no indication at all of any malignant 
disease of this kind, but that the changes which had 
taken place were very much like the changes which 
occur in the disease known as ‘‘ Malta fever.” 

We can assume, therefore, that the malady from 


which the great Napoleon perished was certainly not 
cancer, but was very probably Malta fever. 

Most people to-day have heard of the ancient 
belief that when a person was ill and displayed 
certain mental characteristics, he was said to be 
possessed of an “ evil spirit,’” and to cure him this 
“* evil spirit ’’ had to be exorcised. We are familiar 
with many paintings depicting the exorcism of the 
‘“‘ evil spirit’? from the body of the victim. And 
these paintings invariably show the “ evil spirit ’’ be- 
ing driven out of the mouth or out of the top of 
the head. The body of the possessed, too, is always 
shown in the position, head thrown back and the spine 
bent almost into the form of a semi-circle. 

Bearing this in mind, we may realize the signifi- 
cance of the find made a year or so ago in Peru. 
Two men, prospecting for gold, chanced upon a 
deep canyon, 300 feet or more in depth. At the 
bottom there was what seemed to be the dried-up 
bed of a river. One of them was lowered to the 
bottom, and there found, not gold, but hundreds of 
thousands of skeletons laid out in orderly rows. 
And in every skull there was a small round hole— 
sometimes two, three or four. Specimens of these 
skulls soon found their way into the laboratories 
and workshops of scientists and anthropologists, and 
we learn that these holes were certainly made during 
the life-time of the individuals—an operation requir- 
ing exceeding skill and delicacy—very probably for 
that very purpose of allowing the escape of the 
‘* evil spirits."’ And when we find that these holes 
were made with mere flints, we cannot but marvel 
at the skilful and painstaking way in which our 
predecessors in the surgical profession carried out 
their work. 


HEEL-TAPS 


By Cecity HALLack 


ESTERDAY, standing in the roadway with a 
YY istercup background and one foot on the 

running-board, you said, cup in hand, “It’s a 
rainy little wine.’ Beaune from ‘‘ The Fox and 
Hounds,” South Grinstead. I gave you a refill, and 
you drank nearly all, and then offered it to the baby 
goats behind their wire-netting in that field, and they 
were prudent. Prudence. John was holding forth 
about prudence in stump oratory from his corner of 
the car. It shows how young he is, even though 
pre-war, to be able to detest prudence at lunch-time 
at a picnic on a grey day. If you and he had not 
talked so hard, we should not have been so undeterred 
by the raininess of what we were drinking; but you 
were too argumentative and I too complaisant an 
audience to notice what was in our cups. 

I have known John so long—before he wrote his first 
book which they now call a classic. He hates meeting 
people—at least literary people like yourself, and yet 
he is perfect in friendship. I wanted you to meet— 
you two. Confederacy at first sight was the result, 
and I was enormously content. You both found each 
other not only feasible, but adequate. What did you 
like in him—his effortless ability to answer a sudden 
question as though he had had long notice of it? 
What did he appreciate in you? Your courage, I think. 
You said you had no principles, only prejudices, and 
he would not have been John if he had not let you 
get away with an unacknowledged Oscar Wilde quota- 
tion, without comment. 

The thing I noticed, that afternoon, was that the 
Sense of speed roused in you, Vere, by following his 
reasoning, made you both avid of speed when we 
turned homewards. Do you remember he said, when 
you had curveted through that village to the public 
danger, ‘‘ I suppose, when she comes to a straight 


piece of road, she’ll step on it!’’ And you did, 
by Jingo. The Riley stung down those rainy roads 
like a bee, humming dangerously. Then we went 
to tea at the ‘‘ Ploughshare’’ where they were so 
hearty about their rafters and blue china, and the fact 
that Anne Boleyn had stayed there, the black-eyed 
piece. The two women with berets were stunned as 
by a local anesthetic when you talked, disregarding 
tea, about St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and Shaw and 
cake—all with unlimited impatience. When I said, 
‘* Oh, hush up a bit,’’ you looked at me as though 
you were utterly Tooting, so, having still too much 
contentment and very little interest in preserving the 
public amenities, I subsided, going under for the 
third time. 

Yet, funny how much work one has got through 
here. Good place to read, pen in hand, because the 
most obscure notebook is within reach. Good place 
to think, flat on the bunk. A kind little anchorhold, 
when people and things are tiresome. Inks, paste, 
sharp scissors, oil-paint and water-colour (what do 
I want oil-paint for, and why do I derive consolation 
from knowing it is there, stowed under the bunk?) 
wads of refills for the loose-leaf books, inadequate 
dictionaries, very ancient chocolate waiting to assuage 
hunger or gluttony and always forgotten in an attack 
of either. 

But how hardly shall the cherisher of these things 
get on with his work. I like to think of them—to 
know they are there. Well, I never knew that before. 
I have just seen a honey bee come out of the old key- 
hole that was used when the door was younger. So 
my patron saint’s bees are hidden here, too, are 
they? No, it’s not ideal—it’s—thank goodness, it’s 
real. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


SHOULD HUNTING BE ABOLISHED ? 


(So much has recently appeared in the Press on this subject that the economic argument, strongly in favour 
of hunting, has purposely been omitted.) 


By JAMES STERN 


I was born and brought up in a fox- and stag-hunt- 
ing country. 

‘*Ah!’’ exclaims Mrs. Town, quickly turning over 
the page, ‘‘ then it’s no good reading what you ve got 
to say—you’re biased !’’ My answer is: ‘‘ I’m not.”’ 
Thought and experience tend to dispose of bias. 

I believe that when people say ‘‘ If only they (mean- 
ing anyone whose actions are not precisely their own) 
would be more human!’’ the real meaning of their 
words does not occur to them. It is just because they 
are so human that men act as they do. 

Begin at the beginning. Man is in part, a great part, 
an animal. Many of his instincts are animal instincts. 
And one of the instincts of a dog, a cat, a fox, a stag— 
a man—is to hunt. Animals and Englishmen have 
hunted since there were animals and Englishmen, And 
like an Englishman, an animal will hunt no less when 
he is not hungry than when he is. (My mother has a 
Sealyham, one of whose joys in life is to hunt, among 
other animals, cats. Cruel dog! He hunts for the 
sake of killing! Abolish him! Say, girls, let’s go 
and live in Heaven on ethics and air and refrain from 
eating cabbage for fear of murdering a caterpillar !) 
Men who “ Ride to hounds ’’ do not hunt for the 
sake of killing : the hounds do, the cruel things! Men 
hunt for the indescribable joy (which horses share as 
much as men) of being swept, or riding, across a green 
country on the back of a horse, with the wild thrilling 
music of hounds in their ears. Man cares very little, 
if at all, what he is hunting and even less whether or no 
the hunted animal is killed. The sensation he experi- 
ences is one which no man who has once known it can 
ever forget: it lifts him into another world where he 
knows nothing but that he is living in an ecstasy of 
joy. At the end of a hunt I have seen fundamentally 
unhappy people speechless with that inward happiness 
which divine love itself might fail to bring into their 
lives. Time after time I have known the inspiring joy 
and satisfaction of a hunt bring together men and 
women who that morning, and for weeks of previous 
mornings, have breakfasted silently over a table in 
mutual dislike. And I have watched them go home, 
warm, satisfied, changed beings, as nothing else but 
what they have known could have changed them. 


It would be interesting to know how many “‘ anti- 
hunters ’’ exist who in their lives have ridden across 
a country behind a pack of hounds. It has often 
struck me as a curious fact that no one I have ever 
met who has once hunted has, save out of necessity, 
willingly given it up or even said that he wished to. 
Let not the illogical human being be judged by 
logic. Let those who know speak ! 

In Ireland, whence I come, the stag is ‘‘ carted,”’ 
then freed. It is extremely rare, even in that barbaric 
country, that, as an “‘ anti-hunter ’’ once wrote in the 
Press, ‘‘ the animal is torn to pieces by the savage 
pack !’’ In actual fact the stag is seldom killed at all. 

In Belgium, in the Forest of the Ardennes, deer are 
reared and fed by a few very rich men. I have seen 
them standing in hundreds, like a host of ponies, graz- 
ing in a field, to be shot by friends of the rich men, as 
rabbits are shot. 


Cruelty, like charity, starts at home. When one 
human being ceases to be cruel to another (and he is 
cruel not even for the sake of amusement, but for no 
reason on earth), then will be the time to pass a law 
by which we shall all be condemned to live on potatoes 
and peas. 


By ETHEL Mann 


THE case against hunting, as against all blood. 
sports, is the statement of the case for civilized imag; 
nation and humanitarianism against savage heedless. 
ness and brutality. It is a protest against a cruelty 
which is inconsistent with civilized ideals. Under 
primordial conditions man and beast were—and are— 
pitted against each other in the struggle for existence, 
But what has killing of necessity, in self-defence, the 
protection of property, or for food, to do with killing 
for amusement? The bulk of mankind not yet having 
learned how to sustain itself without eating the 
of the lesser animals, must continue to kill for food; 
it is a grievous necessity, and, being so, the rational 
argument, surely, is that for that very reason he should 
abstain from taking life except of necessity. Either 
that or abstain from considering himself civilized! It 
is purely a question of ethics, 

A favourite argument with hunting people is that 
hunting is the survival of a primitive instinct ; it would 
surely be nearer the truth to say that it is civilization’s 
perversion of a primitive instinct. It is a deplorable 
fact that civilization does pervert elemental instincts, 

Is there any justification in killing for amusement? 
That, it seems to me, is the question those in favour of 
old blood-sports must answer. Granted that stags 
and foxes are a pest to farmers, how does that justify 
tormenting the creatures by hunting them until 
they are torn to pieces by hounds or have their 
throats cut by the huntsmen when trapped and 
exhausted? The excuse does not hold water. Let the 
farmers shoot stags and foxes as they shoot marauding 
rabbits. This will mean the ultimate extermination of 
the stag, in all probability. But if the creature's 
existence is incompatible with the welfare of that 
higher animal, man, it must die; but is it not most 
decent and most just that it should die as painlessly as 
possible? What, cries the hunting community, -you 
see a beautiful creature like the stag exterminated? 
That would seem to be either blatant hypocrisy or false 
sentimentality. ‘‘ Hunting at least give$ the stag a 
chance; it gets away more often than not,’’ one hears 
people contend. It gets away, when it does, but for 
what? To be hunted again another day. Whatis 
the life of a hunted thing worth? It lives always in the 


‘imminent shadow of death; death swift and sudden 


and painless, or death with its agonized ‘‘ sporting 
chance ’’ of a run for life, hour after panic-stricken, 
exhausting hour. 

With superb illogicality the hunting community con 
tends, on the one hand, that hunting is justified because 
the hunted creature is a pest to farmers, and on the 
other that to exterminate the pest once and for al, 
ridding the farmers of further trouble, would be 4 
crime; the stag, in short, is a pest, but it must be 
preserved. Why? In order that men and womei 
may amuse themselves hunting it to a horrible death. 

There is a great deal of cant talked by hunting peopl 
in defence of their amusement; do they really cart 
about the harm the creatures they hunt do to crops? 
Do they really care about the preservation of wild life 
in the country, other than from the point of view a 
good hunting or good shooting? Which woul 
hunting people themselves prefer—a long and painful, 
and frequently recurring, illness from which they might 
or might not recover, death itself at their heels, harry 
ing them like a pack of hounds, and to which they 
would succumb in the end, more likely than 10, 
or to die in their sleep, unawares? To kill of necessity 
is a grievous thing; to kill for amusement—a crime. 
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doubtfully. 
‘* Nothing like it in all the bills of mortality,”’ 
ded the actuary. 
Of course, there was Methuselah,” remarked the 
secretary facetiously, and then quailed before the eye 
of the managing director. 

““ May I ask you for the precise details?” asked the 
new President of the International Life Assurance 
Company, coldly. It was the first meeting of the Board 
ince his appointment, 
Certainty, sir,” replied the secretary, who had 
once more become the mechanical official after his 
unappreciated joke. ‘‘ Sixty years ago, sir, Mr, Jasper 
Murdoch, a respectable retired merchant of Mark 
Lane, purchased an annuity from this office. In those 
days the theory of annuities was not generally under- 
stood, and that class of business was not encouraged, 
In the present case Mr. Murdoch purchased an 
annuity for the joint lives of himself and his wife for 
a thousand pounds a year; the only unusual feature 
of the policy was that the annuity should be increased 
by ten per cent. every year after the fifth year of 
payment. Apparently no objection was made at the 
time by the office-——’’ 

‘* But what on earth has all this ancient history got 
to do with the Board to-day? ’’ interrupted the Presi- 
dent, who was a practical man and disliked long- 
winded explanations. 

“ The point, sir, is this,’’ continued the secretary, 
placidly. ‘‘ The gentleman in question was sixty-seven 
years of age, and his wife was sixty-two when the 
policy was issued. As that was sixty years ago, and 
he is still drawing the annuity, he is now one hundred 
and twenty-seven years of age——” 

“ But this is absurd !’’ interjected the President. 

“And, under the ten per cent. annual increment, 
Mr. Murdoch now draws a very considerable sum 
from the company. Indeed, if it continues indefinitely, 
there must come a time when it will seriously strain 
even our ample resources.” 

The President drubbed his fingers impatiently on 
the table. ‘‘ It is obviously a swindle, my good man— 
a conspiracy to ruin the company,’’ he remarked con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Mr. Murdoch must have died years 
ago, and somebody is personating him, We must 
expose him, although it will make us the laughing-stock 
of the whole insurance world when it comes out. But 
the criminal wilt get it pretty hot at the Old Bailey, and 
some of the annuity officials in this office will get it 
pretty hot from me, too. I never heard of such 
incompetence.”’ 

“On the contrary, sir,” said the secretary suavely, 
“we have made every enquiry. Mr. Murdoch’s 
receipts are perfectly regular. We have had his signa- 
ture examined by our expert in handwriting, and also 
his occasional letters notifying change of address. It 
a perfectly with his signature and his handwrit- 

sixty years ago. His bank assure us that his 
account has never been closed, and the signatures on 
his cheques are precisely the same as they were in 

original signature which opened the account sixty 
years back.” 

But, my dear sir, people don’t live to a hundred 
and twenty, even when they have an annuity,’’ 
remarked the exasperated President. He began to 
“9 his fellow-directors and the secretary had gone 

We have made still further enquiries,” pursued 

Secretary remorselessly. ‘‘ We have overhauled the 
register of deaths in Mr. Murdoch’s parish and at 
Somerset House, and his name is not there. Curiously 


é [é seems an incredible case,”’ said the accountant 


THE ANNUITANT 


By Smon Raw 


enough, we have ascertained this week that the year 
he bought his annuity he sunk his remaining capital in 
the purchase of an island in the West Indies, which he 
visits every year on business, but there also no record 
can be found of his death. The case is so strange that, 
on my own responsibility, | have asked him to make 
a formal cal} at this office to-day, and he will be here 
in half an hour. 

‘* Well, we shall solve the mystery then—if he 
comes,’’ remarked the President doubtfully. ‘* Better 
have a policeman ready, and a detective in plain clothes 
to hear what he says. I am convinced the whole 
thing is a swindle, and we must stop it at once. At 
once, I say! ’’ and he glared at the unfortunate secre- 
tary as though that blameless official had himself 
misappropriated the annuity. 

‘* What was the name of the island?’’ asked the 
medical director, as one who puts an idle question. The 
President stared fiercely at him. 

** It was one of the Bahamas, I think,” said the 
secretary. He fumbled among his correspondence, and 
handed a paper to the medical director. ‘‘ That’s the 
place,”” he remarked casually. 

The doctor gave a low whistle. ‘‘ I’m afraid this 
Mr. Murdoch has us on the hip,” he said. ‘‘ Do you 
remember, gentlemen, reading that some old explorer 
had once discovered the fountain of perpetual youth? 
Of course, it may be only a ridiculous fable, but this 
man Murdoch has bought the island which contains 
that very fountain.’’ 

The President was now quite sure that the Board 
meeting had gone mad, and said so briefly, and 
directly. 

The medical director laughed. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t 
say it is so. But the fact remains that the only policy- 
holder in this company who never dies is the man who 
is the proprietor of the fountain of perpetual youth.’’ 

** If that is so,” said another director angrily, ‘‘ we 
will have this man Murdoch up for getting money by 
false pretences. I ask you, sir, as a lawyer ’’—he 
turned to the legal director—‘‘ whether he hasn’t 
broken the contract? ”’ 

** Afraid not,’ replied the eminent barrister. 
“* There’s nothing in the ordinary annuity contract com- 
pelling a man to die at any particular time.” 

** But do you mean that this man can go on living 
a thousand years and ruin the company with his increas- 
ing annuity, and we can do nothing to stop it?”’ 
demanded the now infuriated President. 

The legal director had opened his mouth to answer 
when the commissionaire announced Mr. Jasper 
Murdoch. 

Every member of the Board turned instantly to look 
at the aged annuitant. But instead of a withered, 
toothless, decrepit centenarian, there walked into the 
room a lad of twenty—erect, thin, and active. 

One glance showed the President that his surmise 
was correct—it was a gross case of impersonation. The 
rest of the Board showed by their faces that they 
agreed with him. The secretary determined to hand 
in his resignation immediately, to anticipate the inevit- 
able dismissal which he saw impending. 

The annuitant seated himself at the table; the doors 
were carefully shut and locked against interruption. 

** Whatever you say,’’ said the President in that 
bullying tone which was the secret of his success in the 
ewerld, ‘‘ will be taken down in shorthand by the secre- 
tary here, and witnessed by my colleagues. You 
understand that it will be used against you at the trial.’’ 
He was a man who did not believe in soft words when 
hard could be used, and the youth of the annuitant was 
in itself a proof of guilt. 
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But the medical director intervened. ‘‘ We have no 
wish to condemn you unheard,”’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Tell 
us the truth about your island and the fountain of 
perpetual youth.” 

‘*T see you know my secret, gentlemen,’’ said the 
youth of a century and a quarter wearily, ‘‘ It is true. 
I bought the island and the fountain, and | hoped to 
live for ever on the annuity I purchased from you. But 
unluckily there was a mistake. Either we got the 
wrong island or the fountain is only efficacious with 
young people. It did not work as we expected. Since 
we have taken the waters we have grown steadily 
younger year by year.”’ 

He paused a moment, hung his head, and blushed 
as he resumed his confession. 

‘* At first it was pleasant to feel oneself growing 
younger, but we have discovered that the process of 
rejuvenescence cannot be arrested. Even when we 
ceased taking the waters it merely slowed, but did not 
stop the effect. . . . It was worse with my wife than 
with me. Two years ago she lost her second teeth, and 
now her milk teeth are beginning to go. . . . She can 
only read words of one syllable, she can no longer write, 
and very soon I shall have to engage a wet nurse for 
her. . . . As for myself, I am looking forward to being 
born as other men expect to die. I reckon that I am 
now nineteen, so I have nineteen years more to live, 
but the last few years in the nursery will not be of much 
use to me. . . . At my age, you will understand that 
I cannot bear the thought of a perambulator. . . . It 
is a tragedy, gentlemen, that is being enacted before 
your eyes.” 

Even the President was softened by the recital, but 
he kept his head. Insurance companies cannot afford 
to show sympathy to hard cases. 

““ If you make over to us all the rights in your 
island,” he said, ‘‘ we will ransack Harley Street to 
cure you. But we must have the island first, or some 
other annuitant might get wind of it, and ruin the 
company. After all, you had a good run between 
your first and second childhood.”’ 

The annuitant rose briskly. ‘‘ It is a fair offer,’’ he 
said with the frank smile of youth. ‘‘ You can have 
the rotten island so long as I don’t have to go through 
a public school backwards.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON GRAMOPHONE MUSIC 


W ims: average cultured person can discuss literature 
and painting with intelligent understanding, but 
few are competent to talk about music with anything 
like the same degree of knowledge and discernment. 
The reason is because the performance of great 
musical works is comparatively rare; one can read 
and study ‘ Macbeth’ or ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ 
every day in the year, but the opportunity to hear the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven or Brahms’s C Minor 
String Quartet may present itself only once in six 
months. Most of us are obliged to rely solely on 
listening, since to read the score of a Beethoven 
symphony in the same way as one might read a Shake- 
speare play is impossible without specialized training 
and years of study. 

_ Since new books and reprints of the classics are of 
interest to most lovers of literature, there is little doubt 
that those who are also fond of music are equally 
interested in the recordings of classical and modern 
music, both serious and light in character. 


[I have invited Mr. Ralph Hill to contribute a 
monthly article on the latest gramophone ‘records. 
The first article, which will be published on October 3, 
will be devoted for the most part to H.M.V.’s new 
“ Connoisseur’s Catalogue ’ of special records. I hope 
to publish subsequent articles by Mr. Hill on the first 
or second Saturday of each month.—Ep. S.R.] 


EW NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Unclay. By T. F. Powys. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Stormbury. By Eden Phillpotts. 
7s. 6d. 
Return I Dare Not. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Green Pleasure. By Elizabeth Barlow. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


WueN first Mr, T. F. Powys presented his unique 
talent before the world, it seemed to many of us that 
from a fifth quarter of the compass a new wind was 
rushing upon fiction. In this mixture of naive satire 
with apocalyptic grandeur; of tenderness toward 
innocence with hatred of all its exploitation, including 
the praise of innocence; of a style as sharp 
as the pecks of new-hatched chickens with devices 
that seemed borrowed from inferior burlesque; why, 
petulance was overshadowed by a sense of beauty, and 
Mr. Powys was forgiven much because he loved much, 
Time has gone on. Story succeeds to story. But 
the talent has not multiplied. Village monomaniacs 
of doubtful morals are surprised into admitting the 
existence of the eternal. Half-witted clergymen 
observe with regret the ravages committed by rich and 
lustful farmers. The persons of the Trinity, death, 
love, an archangel or two, drink at the village inn. 
There is something in all this of the pretty quaintness 
of a medieval morality play. To applaud Mr. Powys 
for being Mr. Powys would be easy ; rape, religion and 
imbecility are ingredients of some quite palatable dish; 
but it cannot be for this alone that Mr. Powys was 
taken by the left leg and thrown downstairs. He must 
have had more to say, and he has not said it, but 
instead has repeated his mannerisms till one wants to 
scream, 

In ‘ Unclay,’ the latest Powys, Priscilla Hayhoe is 
quite an important character. ‘‘Since her child had died 
Priscilla had wished more, he knew, than she liked 
to say to live near to where her little boy had been 
laid to rest. Priscilla had grieved very deeply at his 
death, and had only kept her interest in living because 
of a strange hope that somehow or other had got into 
her head. This was nothing less than the wish to 
meet Death himself.’’ He must, she argues, come 
sooner or later to Dodder. (Frequently, one would 
have thought, since the village of Dodder is consider- 
able.) | Secondly, when he does come, talking with 
him she says: ‘‘ Before long I am sure that she (the 
village harlot) will learn where true happiness is to 
be found.”? Death asks her where. ‘‘ ‘ In plain sew- 
ing,’ replied Priscilla.’’ Thirdly, Priscilla, allowed to 
see a simulacrum of Tommy playing, falls asleep on 
her child’s grave, and so cheats Death of those physical 
pleasures he has enjoyed elsewhere in the village. 
This shows us Priscilla—and Death—on three planes, 
but does not show us where those planes meet, for 
Death on a holiday wants quite ‘‘ country manners.” 
If so little is made of this, it is not surprising that 
nothing at all is made of Death’s furlough, and that 
the other characters, each awarded a pet monomania, 
never stray beyond it. Solly plants nut trees to keep 
out love, Dady kills flies, Sarah thinks she is a camel, 
and Balliboy marries her because he always wanted to 
marry a beast, not a woman, beasts being gentler. 

The wildest fantasy, if it is not to fall to bits, must 
have some logic in its development, and the arrows of 
satire cannot be effective unless they are aimed at a 
target. No logic binds together ‘ Unclay,’ and the 
butt of the satire seems, if it ever existed, to have 
perished half a century ago. If there is beauty here, 
and beyond doubt there is, it is to be found in the light 
that never shone on sea or land, but illuminates the 
later pages, of an aspiration, here defeated, again 
defeated, toward the union of spirit and clay. Some- 
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: haps, Mr. Powys may find the formula for 
which ie ™ fumbling. His work is no occasional 
thing, and if to newcomers to a Powys I should rather 
commend ‘ The Left Leg’ or Black Bryony,’ to 
Powys fans | should whisper that “ Unclay ’ is even 
better than ‘ Mr, Weston’s Wine.’ ; 

From Dodder and Madder and other Powysian 
villages one turns to the Devon of Mr. Phillpotts, 
unangered by a spiritual thirst, unvisited by Tinker 
Jar, but not sentimental, not smarmy. _ How many 
novels in the kind of ‘ Stormbury ’ Mr. Phillpotts has 
already given us I do not remember. Twenty, thirty : 
more? It does not matter. Never for a moment does 
he blur with false sentiment his simple plots, nor 
allow his command of dialect to obscure his diction. 
‘Stormbury ’ is an old man’s book, and so young 
people will love it as they loved that play, ‘ The 
Farmer’s Wife.’ It is quiet as the late Trollopes were 
quiet. It is slightly ineffective in that the big scene, 
the return of Bessie to her home, does not fulfil the 
promise given in its prelude; what might have been a 
climax, here is only an incident. ‘ Stormbury,’ how- 
ever, is a comfortable book, into which one sinks as 
into cushions of down, 

The author of ‘ The Constant Nymph’ lightly 
describes a week-end at a country house. At times I 
am tempted to believe that Miss Kennedy meant to 
be rather more serious about ‘ Return I Dare Not’ 
than she has confessed. It looks now and then as 
if Hugo’s obsession by his own personality were going 
to be made major; for we are invited quite seriously 
to sympathize with his insomnia and with his affection 
for a half-grown girl called Marianne. Deliberately or 
not, Miss Kennedy puts this by the board, and we have 
instead a deliciously sophisticated description of cer- 
tain types left hanging between County and Upper 
Bohemia. Al} that can be said for County is that it 
stayed put and did not publish its amours, while Upper 
Bohemia does not mind how promiscuous it appears 
if it is recognized as civilized. Philomena, the pub- 
lisher’s wife, shows the author’s humorous char- 
acterization at its best. She is beautiful, is Philomena, 
beautiful, gentle and industrious, and after fifteen 
years of marriage she would like a different sort of 
excitement. Almost she carries it off. Her husband is 
persuaded that he should allow it. The snags are that 
the lover is casual, and that it is very difficult for her 
to fit in her scarlet adventure with her other engage- 
ments. The finest comedy informs the descriptions of 
the old, the ageing, and the middle aged, but the 
young are not so well described. Good that Hugo 
should be put in his place by the children, as a survival, 
I suppose, of the Coward period, but bad that Marianne 
should be so pert, dull and unimaginative. 

“Green Pleasure’ is another country-house book, 
but spoiled by the silliest of plots, and perhaps is not 
made more attractive by the author’s affection for full 
stops. ‘‘ Her own Hunt Ball. Hugo was coming. 
Ann and David, Charles, a good party. If only it had 
been Derrik instead of Hugo. But it wasn’t.”” So 
Virginia married Hugo, not Derrik, and Celia married 
Derrik, not Hugo, with the obvious consequences, 
Miss Barlow does not help our enjoyment of this theme 
by a style which leaves it frequently uncertain who has 
said what or when. Humour she has, and wit, and the 
incidents when plainly comprehended are amusing. 
Virginia’s devotion to her handsome brother Charles 
might well have been made the subject of a better novel 
than this, wherein the freshness and suavity, the often 

t dialogue, are sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
twopenny-halfpenny theme. 


NOTICE 


The attention of our readers is drawn to the 
announcement on page 411, where the new rates of 
Subscription will be found. 


DENCE 


MR. CHURCHILL 


SIR,—May I be allowed to inquire whether the 
Government can reasonably exclude Mr. Winston 
Churchill from its ranks during a crisis in which 
courage, brains and_ resourcefulness should be 
invaluable ? 

G. H. Lupotr 

Pornic, Loire Inférieure 


FRANK HARRIS 


SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to correct one small 
slip in A. A. B.’s very interesting article on Frank 
Harris? 

Your contributor says, ‘‘ When I met Harris in the 
*nineties . . . he had just sold the Fortnightly Review, 
which he had bought and edited.”” As a matter of 
fact, Harris never bought or sold the Fortnightly 
Review: it was not his to sell. At the time when 
Harris edited the Review, it was the property of 
Chapman & Hall Ltd. Harris was salaried by the 
company, and his conduct of the Review subject to the 
censorship of the Managing Director, Frederic Chap- 
man. It was due to Harris’s inability to endure these 
restraints that the company dispensed with his services 
and appointed W. L. Courtney in his place. 


ARTHUR WAUGH 
Chairman, CHapMan & Ltp. 


THE POETRY OF THE ‘ SATURDAY ’ 


SIR,—Now that someone has ventured to write about 
the poetry in THe SatuRDAY REVIEW, may a woman 
say something? 

The new paper followed me into the country, where 
my sister and I are seeking refuge from the din of 
economy and from the really painful discussions of the 
loin-cloth of poor Mr. Gandhi. But our pleasure in 
its new form and lower price was upset by the really 
very bad taste of Mr. Gilmorton’s remarks. 

What’s the use, now that everything is so upset, of 
such a cold and spiteful letter? My sister and I had 
read and loved Mr. Longden’s thrilling little poem, 
and the venom of your correspondent cannot destroy 
our pleasure. But if this gentlemen really dislikes 
modern verse so much, and it almost trembles into 
vers libre here and there, why doesn’t he say what 
he does approve of? Destructive criticism is such a 
mistake, 

We would also like to thank you for giving up a 
whole page to poetry, and are looking forward to the 
new numbers and the articles you have announced. 


Imber ADELAIDE BRENT 


THE PLIGHT OF HUNGARY 


SIR,—I have read in your issue of August 29 an 
anonymous review of ‘ The Fugitive Bolsheviks,’ by 
E. Malyusz, 

It is not about this book—which I have not read— 
that I am writing, but on the fact that the Reviewer, 
instead of confining himself to attacking the book, 
went out of his way to attack Hungary, root and 
branch, 

The occasion of criticizing an apparently valueless 
book gives him the opportunity to state that Hungary, 
far from being a well-meaning victim of the Great War, 
was the evil genius of the Dual Monarchy, and that the 
present active and passive dislike shown to her by all 
her neighbours was earned during the years of her 
arrogance, 

These statements irresistibly provoke contradiction 
by those who have some knowledge of Central 
European affairs. 
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It is an historical commonplace revealed not by Hun- 
garians, but.by the official (German and Austrian) 
publications after the war, that there was at least one 
nation whose Prime Minister emphatically protested 
against the war and did his utmost to avert the calam- 
ity—and that was Hungary. Only when the country’s 
responsible leader was unable to prevent the inevitable 
did the nation honestly do her duty by her allies, 
which finally led to the undeserved disaster of being 
dismembered. 

What, then, was Hungary if not ‘‘ a well-meaning 
victim of the tragedy’’? 


Wentworth, Surrey SOMERSET DE CHAIR 


IS LABOUR FIT TO GOVERN? 


SIR,—One read with mixed feelings the views 
expounded in your issue of last week by Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson and the Hon. Quintin Hogg, ubhder the 
heading ‘ Is Labour Fit to Govern?’ 

There are only two systems under which a country 
may be governed. They are Capitalism and absolute 
Socialism. Between these two extremes there can be 
no compromise. The inevitable consequences of any 
such compromise are dispute, loss of confidence, 
unemployment and the ultimate failure of the 
State to realize its liabilities. Yet this is what, in 
effect, the Labour Party when in power establishes in 
this country, and the paradoxical situation which arises 
is that the section of the people which promotes 
national and international circulation of money—the 
very life-blood of any community—is being governed 
by a body with definitely adverse theories and with a 
totally different aim in view! A similar state of affairs 
would be brought about by the investiture of govern- 
ment on capitalistic theorists in Communistic Russia ! 

Neither the Socialism that we have known in this 
country nor the absolute Socialism that Extremists 
are for ever preaching, can offer the proletariat any- 
thing more than sound Capitalism. Labour administra- 
tion means a compromise, and absolute Socialism— 
whereby all enterprise is State controlled, and wherein 
initiative and freedom and competition are nonentities 
—means stagnation and bankruptcy. The former 
has been tried and found wanting, both in this 
country and abroad : the latter is being tried in Russia 
and is already doomed to failure. 

If, therefore, Capitalism is the more advantageous 
system, then the cat must not be stroked the wrong 
way. T. M. Piccottr 


A MATTER OF EQUITY 


SIR,—In your issue of September~19, the writer 
of the article entitled ‘ How to Save England ’ lays it 
down that ‘‘ those who through private and personal 
necessity are compelled to accept public support must 
be immediately disfranchised,’’ going on to say that 
this is a matter of ‘‘ natural equity.’’ 

If, as a matter of such equity those in receipt of 
unemployment benefit or poor law relief are to be 
deprived of their vote, then, as pointed out by the 
writer in question, no State can tolerate ‘‘ the sick 
dictating to the strong,’’ to which I would add the sick 
at both ends of the social scale. At one end the recipients 
of unemployment benefit are in many cases receiving 
back what they have paid in, while others have taken 
more than they have paid in. 

At the other end of the social scale are a mass of 
parasites who have never done a day’s work in their 
lives, receiving in dividends, etc., as much in a week 
as an unemployed man receives from the State in a 
year. Natural equity demands that these parasites 
shall also be disfranchised if the recipients of unemploy- 
ment benefit and poor law relief are to be deprived of 
their vote. 


Pitsmoor, Sheffield Bertram H. Tuspss 


HEATRE By Guert Wakerietp 


“Do not believe anything you may read of the 

play’s dullness, but go to the Haymarket Theatre 

and judge for yourself.”—E. A. BAUGHAN in the News. 
Chronicle. 


‘I cannot agree with a much-respected fellow-critic who 
prophesies a year’s run for this play. My own prophecy 
indeed is more concerned with days than years,”—Ajay 
Parsons in the Daily Mail. 


THERE must surely be merit in a play that provokes 
among the critics such an almost acrimonious dispute 
as seems to be discernible between the lines of these 
quotations. One hears in imagination, through the 
doors of whatever sanctum Mr. Horace Watson puts 
at the disposal of the first-night critics, an entr’acte 
logomachy not at all conducive of dispassionate and 
sober judgment; and an altogether shocking picture 
keeps forming itself before my eyes, in which Mr, 
Baughan is rolling up his shirt-sleeves, Mr. Parsons 
hands his coat to Mr. Swaffer, and The Times, pre. 
serving a dignified impartiality in keeping with his 
decorous anonymity, glances at a slim gold stop-watch, 
Very nearly must that sanctum have been desecrated 
by a brawl! Which says much for the play, and not 
a little for the critics, whom it shows to be less poco 
curantic than their enemies conceive them. 

If Mr. Baughan (if it was Mr. Baughan) pro 
phesied a year’s run for ‘ Take Two From One,’ | 
can only surmise that he was cocking a critical snook 
at Mr. Parsons. And when Mr. Parsons retorts with 
his foreboding estimate of ‘‘ days ’’ rather than years, 
I am forced to reflect that the run of even ‘ The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street ’ could be stated just as easily in 
terms of days as of months, and could thus be recon- 
ciled with pessimistic prophecy. I reflect, too, that 
extravagance, whether of praise or of disparagement, 
may have paradoxical results. Warned that a play 
is ‘‘ terrible,’’ or advised that it is ‘‘ marvellous,” one 
enters the theatre with an exaggerated pessimism or 
optimism, which the piece itself not only dissipates, 
but frequently transmutes. One’s enjoyment is the 
greater, when most unexpected; and the less, when 
one’s anticipation of exceptional delight is dis 
appointed. 

How far my enjoyment of ‘ Take Two From One’ 
was due to the whispers that had reached me, whispers 
that the critics had damned the play as dull and foolish, 
I confess my inability to estimate. Besides, there was 
another factor which contributed to my enjoyment. 
The stall which the management had chosen for me 
was near the middle of (I think it was) the sixth row: 
an ideal position. Not that I grumble or abuse a play 
when the management has been less wisely courteous. 
But my senses are merely human; and when, as some 
times happens, I am tucked away in a malacoustic 
corner, with a pillar in front of me and a draught 
behind me, I naturally see and hear the entertainment 
less appreciatively. ; 

At the Piccadilly, for example, I was cramped i 
a seat at the back of what contemporary architecture 
calls Stalls—though in what respect, except their price 
and their upholstery, they differ from what used to be 
the Pit, I was unable to perceive. In consequence, 
not only was I physically uncomfortable, but I could 
hear only by straining my attentive faculties—and not 
always then—and for the first half-hour or so my 
vision of the stage was interrupted, more or less com 
tinuously, by the silhouettes of late-arrivals passing 
down a central aisle. However, a glance at the pro 
gramme showed me that what I was missing in 

second edition of ‘ Folly To Be Wise,’ I had see@ 
already in the first; and my recollection of that earlier 
version modified my disappointment, All that I need say 


regarding ‘ Folly To Be Wiser.’ is that if you did nd 
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‘te its predecessor, it is most improbable that you 
“ Gee this later version; and that if you did enjoy 
the first edition, you may possibly enjoy the second. 
The best of the old remains, and it remains the best. 
Of the one-and-twenty items in the current programme, 
only seven are new. There are two new ‘‘ sketches,’’ 
one of which (‘ The King Can Do No Wrong ’) is not 
quite so funny as it was meant to be, while the other 
(‘ Mrs. Potter Prevails’) was not meant to be quite 
nny as it is. 

ee canned to the play at the Haymarket, I think 
that, if it fails, this failure will be due to its essentially 
un-English quality. It does not conform with our con- 
ception of a ‘* farce ’’ (which is what the programme 
calls it), nor is it a ** comedy,” nor even a “ play,” as 
we in this country understand those terms. It is a 
queer, and rather bafflingly heterogeneous concoction 
of all three. The essentials of the story can be stated 
quite briefly. Faustino, a lawyer, believing his wife 
Diana drowned at sea, marries again. His first wife 
reappears. Both wives love him, and he loves both 
wives. Unable to choose between them, he is faced 
by a problem to which neither ethics nor logic can 
provide a solution. And instead of contriving a facti- 
tious ‘‘ happy ending,” the authors give the play a 
Pirandellic twist, which is likely to prove discon- 
certing to the average English theatre-goer. 

Act One is light comedy, with a patch of what 
I feel tempted to call ‘‘ light tragedy.’’ The scene 

is the deck of a liner, and the purpose of the act is 
to provide a not particularly convincing explanation 
of Faustino’s subsequent bigamy. Act Two is very 
nearly farce, within the English meaning of that word, 
when Diana returns after sojourning a year or two, 
first as a captive and then latterly as queen, among 
a tribe of uncivilized Africans. She has shed the 
artificial manners and restraints of ‘‘ decent society,” 
and her soul is now as savage as her clothes. She 
prowls and growls in the salon of Faustino’s flat, to 
the embarrassment of her prosaic husband, to the 
terror of his second wife, and to the huge amusement 
of the audience. Act Three again is farcical in tone, 
but the farce is cerebral, the absurdities are ethical 
and intellectual, and the prolongation of the argument 
is likely to grow dull for those who fail to perceive 
the ratiocinative jugglery. 

If I had to choose a single phrase with which to 
epitomize ‘ Take Two From One,’ I should say that 
it was Shavian, and faintly and vaguely reminiscent 
of ‘ Misalliance,’ ‘ Getting Married ’ and those other 
“theatrical nondescripts ” which Mr. Trotter refused 
to admit within the category of plays. Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence is magnificently unrestrained as the semi- 
savage Diana, and gives an altogether admirable and 
amusing performance in a part that is anything but 
simple. Mr. Nicholas Hannen seemed less happy in 
the farcical atmosphere, but played with his usual 
technical grace and ease of bearing. Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft, as the second wife, had fewer and less 
brilliant opportunities, but made the utmost of such 
moments as the authors gave her. 

I regret to say that ‘ A Trip To Scarborough ’ has 
been withdrawn from the St. James’s. There were 
some tedious passages, but there were some brilliant 
scenes; and the play was worth seeing, if only for 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger’s superb performance as 
Lord Foppington. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain : 

The Panther Affair, Winston Churchill. 

Some 19th-century Writers, by the Author of Red Ike. 

The Distribution of European Genius—II, by 
A. Wyatt Tilby. 

Marriage—Pah! By Anita Loos. 

What Inflation Means. 

Argument: Is Co-Education Good Education? 


ILMS By Mark Forrest 
Bad Girl. Directed by Frank Borzage. 
Tivoli. 


Tabu. Directed by F. W. Murnau. The Plaza. 


Tue work of Mr. Borzage is always interesting, and 
his direction of ‘ Bad Girl’ at the Tivoli is no excep- 
tion. The only thing which is really bad about this pic- 
ture is the title; | imagine that it is supposed to have 
some box-office value, but so trite an expression seems to 
me to provide a deterrent rather than an inducement. 
Furthermore, though this is by no means unusual as far 
as American films are concerned, the title has very 
little to do with the plot. It is true that Dorothy Haley 
spends a night with Eddie Collins before they are 
married, but the author is not much concerned with her 
delinquency. The pair are married the next day and 
the theme which is developed is the first year of mar- 
riage in the life of an ordinary New York worker. 
Nothing much happens except a baby, but the chare 
acterization and the slight incident are so carefully 
contrived that virtually every foot holds the atten- 
tion. Comedy and pathos are judiciously intermingled 
and simplicity is maintained. Immediately one is 
pleased. 

To achieve success with such slight material it goes 
without saying that the acting must be as free from frills 
as the plot. This is mainly achieved by a remarkable 
performance by James Dunn, a newcomer to the screen, 
who plays the young New Yorker. His personality fits 
the réle exactly, and he shows by the way in which he 
plays the scene where he persuades the fashionable 
doctor to take his wife’s confinement, that he has a 
great deal of ability. Sally Eilers, as Dorothy Haley 
the young wife, for whom Minnie Gombell, as_ the 
managing friend, makes a good foil, is charmingly 
wilful. 

Another thing in the programme about which it is 
possible to be very thankful is the continued excel- 
lence of the work of Mr. Disney. His cartoon in the 
‘ Silly Symphony ’ series is one of his best, being 
as full of wit and invention as any of his earlier 
efforts. 

If the picture at the Tivoli is a slice of life, the new 
one at the Plaza is a slice of nature. ‘ Tabu’ is a 
breath of fresh air, and the loss which the cinema has 
suffered by the untimely death of Mr. Murnau is once 
more apparent. Associated with him in this film is Mr. 
Flaherty, whose ‘ Nanook of the North ’ and ‘ Moana,’ 
have deservedly won high praise. The combination of 
these two men has produced a picture which will find 
an immediate place in the list of the best films ever 
made. 

‘ Tabu,’ the scenes of which are laid in the South 
Seas, is acted entirely by natives and, though the story 
has done much service already, the beauty of the photo- 
graphy and the cleverness of the direction never allow 
the interest to flag. The picture is accompanied by a 
synchronized score which fits the action splendidly, and 
there is no make-shift dialogue to break up the con- 
tinuity or dispel the enjoyment. 

Here the camera comes into its own and every scene 
is one of beauty, while the plot works itself out to its 
logical conclusion with the tabu triumphant and the 
lovers confounded. The final sequence, where Matahi, 
the man, swims vainly after Reri, the woman, who is 
being taken back to be sacrificed in accordance with 
native laws, is finely composed, and throughout the 
light and the shade of the story are contrasted with 
admirable precision. A picture of such beauty as this is 
rare in the cinema to-day, and I can only hope 
that it will secure a longer run than the manage- 
ment of the Plaza, whose policy it is not to show 
anything for more than a fortnight, may be able 


to afford it. 
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EVIEWS 


THE ITALIAN BYRON 


D’Annunzio: A Portrait. By Federico Nardelli 
and Arthur Livingston.’ Cape. 12s. 6d. 


One of the commonest foibles of the great is to 

desire fame on the score of accomplishments that 
the world has not hitherto connected with their names. 
A recent Lord Chancellor, for example, is said to have 
been prouder of his seat in the saddle than of the judg- 
ments which he pronounced from the Woolsack, and 
the surest passport to his favour was praise of his 
horsemanship rather than of his legal knowledge. It 
is this idiosyncrasy of human nature which makes the 
man of action desirous to pose as the philosopher, and 
the thinker and the poet to appear before their fellow- 
men as eminently capable of playing the parts of 
soldier or statesman should the need arise; to this 
latter class belongs Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
» To write the biography of one who is still alive is 
never an easy task, and so the present authors have 
discovered. They have, however, wisely concentrated 
upon an interpretation of their subject’s character, and 
they have succeeded in portraying him very faithfully 
indeed. The lover, the poet, and the hero of Fiume 
here appears in all his strength and in all his weak- 
ness, and when the reader lays this volume down he 
will have few illusions left with regard to D’Annunzio. 
On every page we see the man of letters aspiring to be 
the man of action, and yet at each crisis of his career 
he proves that he was too much of the former ever to 
be the latter, until in the end he ran “‘ into a cul-de-sac 
at Fiume, leaving the road free for Mussolini to go 
to Rome.’’ It is a career that at each stage calls to 
mind that of Byron, except only that Byron was felix 
opportunitate mortis. 

Yet, when all is said and done, D’Annunzio has 
rendered great services to his country, for it was his 
oratory that brought her into the war on the side of the 
Allies, and his vanity (to be considered as a leader of 
men) that not only gave her Fiume, but thereby initiated 
the spiritual revival that made possible the triumph of 
Fascism. All this is the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that as a poet and a novelist his work is 
definitely decadent, while his life has been that of an 
individualist. Not for him was the dull service in the 
trenches that taught Mussolini so much of the outlook 
and aspirations of his fellow-countrymen, and yet 
D’Annunzio gauged them aright on two most notable 
occasions. He is certainly a genius, if a wayward 
one. 

Of the influences, other than the feminine, that have 
acted upon him, the authors have little to say. 
Probably the greatest was Nietzsche, who is becoming 
something of a cult in modern Italy, but it was the 
German as poet rather than as philosopher, though 
the doctrine of the Superman clearly appealed to one 
side of his nature. The frank paganism of Nietzsche’s 
early work, and particularly his Greek attitude towards 
life at that time, fascinated D’Annunzio, and they 
have left a permanent mark upon him: indeed, it 
would not be surprising if Nietzsche were the bond 
that unites, in spite of many a difference, D’Annunzio 
to Mussolini, though it is the philosopher, not the 
poet, in the German that attracts the Duce. 

On the other hand, this volume has a great deal, 
perhaps too much, to tell about D’Annunzio’s loves. 
We are assured that ‘the women whom he has aban- 
doned have without exception forgiven him, but it is 
difficult to see how this can affect one’s final judgment 
of him as a man. That he is a genius must clearly 
be admitted, and if it be permitted to a genius to treat 
women in the way.that would earn for lesser men the 
name of cad, then there is nothing to be said to 
his discredit : it is all a matter of opinion, and Signor 


Nardelli and Mr. Livingston provide sufficient evidence 
upon which to base it. 

This is not, and in the nature of things it could no 
be, a definitive biography, but it is a very goog 
character-study indeed, and one of the joint-authors 
was with D’Annunzio at Fiume. It should command 
a wide public, if only because it treats of probably the 
most eccentric figure of our time. 

Cartes Perr 


OUR NATIONAL HERO 


Nelson. By Clennell Wilkinson. 
12s. 6d. 


RE we, really, a nation of shopkeepers? 

Trafalgar Square : the tallest column in London; 
the little invisible figure looking south from the 
top: what an ironic comment are _ these on 
England’s affection for her favourite hero! She 
will for once, and greatly daring, allow the name 
of a great naval victory to oust the name of a 
ground-landlord in a London square. She will 
sky her man, with a cold column beneath him, at 
whatever inches may just exceed the fashionable 
height. She will accept, from the fine prose of 
Southey in the year when he became Poet Laureate, 
an excellent short Life of Nelson; but, as for taking 
Nelson to her living heart and warming to him in song 
and play or story, Nelson, outside the Senior Service, is 
so little of an inspiration that no Life of him, not even 
that of the Laureate who wrote in the very wake of 
Nelson’s victories, can compare with Shakespeare's 
ballad-portrait of Henry Vj; while Macaulay, the 
popular poet of Nelson’s to-morrow, warmed, being 
English, much more to Lars Porsena and to Horatius 
than he, or the school boys who adored his vigorous 
beat, have ever warmed to Horatio Nelson. Alas! 
Nelson has figured in our letters not as a hero to be 
loved, but as a theme to be commercially exploited. 
Hitherto almost all the books and plays about him 
have been irremediably bad, and would not have been 
marketed at all if it had not been for Emma Hamilton. 
Even in art, it is her picture that is famous. From 
Shelley to Swinburne, from Tennyson to Kipling and 
John Masefield, who but Campbell has held Nelson 
in his heart? I look up no references. I hope! 
exaggerate. You may search for exceptions; and find 
them. The assertion, even so, is true. You must 
think—before you contradict me. Therefore the con- 
tention holds. Nelson’s funeral was a fine one; the 
Square is his Monument. At that, instinctively, we 
stopped. 

This was Mr. Wilkinson’s opportunity. We have 
become cold to Nelson because, beyond the Navy, we 
are dull and dumb to the ‘‘ Nelson touch ’’: a phrase 
many people fancy to have been coined, not by Nelson 
himself, but by Fleet Street! To that depth have 
things sunk. With a century of suet-like indifference 
between us and his hero, Mr. Wilkinson has made a 
gallant book: a book gallant more in spirit than m 
effort, since gallantry in action is a simple, honest 
taste in him. The doers are his pets among the bio 
graphables. His sturdy style, and his clean, athlete 
handling of the story, have the quality of seamanship: 
no other word conveys more, I think, a pair of trust 
worthy and capable hands. So there is less about 
Emma than the steps to Trafalgar ; Lady Nelson is 10 
longer dismissed as a bore. The wretched Mrs. 
Cadogan, mother to Emma, is found too Gampish for 
more than a touch. The Hamilton trio are set ® 
the appropriate frame of the eighteenth, which was old 
Sir William’s own, century; the callous Greville has 
his attitude to Emma and to his expectations from the 
Hamilton fortune honestly unfolded. Nelson is less 
idealized than painted, with shade as well as light 
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The battle-scenes are sketched in strategy and in 
action; and Nelson’s state when his shattered frame 
first rested on the Hamilton sofa at Naples is told by 
a man who evidently knows what it is to feel exalted, 
heart-hungry, and tired out. Whether, in regard to 
Nelson, Mr. Wilkinson will perform the miracle of 
raising the English Lazarus from suspended animation, 
who can tell? It is a gallant try. So God speed him! 
It is, too, a very English one. For, when he comes 
to the spot for deciding the quality of Nelson’s con- 
duct to his wife, Mr. Wilkinson evades us. The line, 
well taken, is this: Nelson (a born matrimoniac) had 
married without having fallen in love; Nelson proved 
himself a hero of genius, a hero with a now almost 
quartered frame. Reaction and exhaustion followed 
a victory, at which moment the adorable Emma 
appeared. A born lover, thus prepared, met his 
natural mate, who, unlike Lady Nelson, also satisfied 
the father in him with a child. Nelson, so like Shelley 
in this (the ‘‘ artist in action,’’ our author calls him) 
that Lady Nelson would share his feeling for 
his lovable friend. Naturally, the parrot-repetition of 
Emma’s name drove Nelson’s wife from his house, and 
a later move for reconciliation from her came too late 
to an enraptured father. Well! the unescapable 
comment, our author is too English to make: that, 
namely, Nelson’s conduct was heroic in everything 
except his treatment of his wife. But to this hero- 
worshipping Englishman (I am one of them myself, 
but with some critical conscience also) there is, 
apparently, a Divine Right for heroes, and so, in his 
one extravagant passage, English seamanship is extra- 
ordinarily at sea! Listen to this, on page 254: 

. . the ordinary mob, the ragamuffins of the London 
streets, the drunken loafers on the quay-side at Ports- 
mouth . . . not only adored Nelson, but seemed to under- 
stand that their adoration must know no sense, no limits 
because it was something beyond reason—because Nelson 
stood for something greater than they could comprehend. 


Did ever you hear such extravagant non-sense ? 
Even to a god such abasement would be revolting, for, 
while worship must in truth pass beyond reason and 
subsume it, worship is not the abdication of reason, as 
here; and the hero, too, was human, no divinity. 
This to ‘‘ know no sense ’’ may be the great heart of 
the people, but a biographer to imply it in ethics 
is to become as mad as themselves. Luckily, like most 
excesses, the implication defeats itself. The value of 
this quotation is its enormous contrast to the rest, 
and, since contrast is essential to colour, I end with 
a dark shadow, in the hope that the splendid ‘colour of 
this canvas may glow the more, if but by pale refrac- 
tion, even from here. 

Ospert BurbDETT 


A NEW POET 


Village Symphony and Other Poems. By 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Collins. 6s. 


— is a book of verse which does not deserve to 
4 be passed over in the hurly-burly of a new autumn 
season. It is evident from ‘ Paradisus Dubitans,’ its 
main poem, that Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is in much the 
same dilemma as most men of his time, for this allegory 
portrays his vain search for religious, philosophical 
and moral certainty. As a poet must be, Mr. Gathorne- 

y is yet more poet than thinker, and his style, 
abrupt in its selection of essential words and com- 
Pressed, gives it as modern and therefore as vital an 
attraction as his thought. His poems are not formal 
in shape. Each one determines its own structure, but 
the structure is usually prevented from becoming loose 
by thythm and by strong interplaiting of sound. His 
use of imagery is restrained, but seldom traditional or 
insincere, and if there is a thinness about one or two 


poems, it is a thinness rather of metal sheeting than of 
tissue paper. ‘ North Wind Over Berkshire ’ is worth 
quoting, as some indication of this poet’s manner : 


The north wind sent splinters into my face and stirred 
Burgeoning willows over curled water. 

Cradled in deep vales of the Grampians, - 

Suckled on those chill breast$, 

Why should it come with such assault upon me? 
For there the opening sepals of my mind 
Disclosed first colours of the inward flower, 

There I remember 

Clear colour of the hills in all seasons, 

Purple of summer, white of winter, broken 

By shadows of the green slate quarry; there 
Brown Almond first of all waters 

Upheld my striving limbs 

In hesitating pools beneath 

Loud reaches where wet beech leaves tangled air 
Darkened by sonorous green cliffs 

Above the crying stream. 


Dead self and northern child, no more 

By memory than imagination bred, 

Where chosen life has made it an alien air, 

Wind that your valleys might have tempered has 
troubled me 

(Not knowing even 

If its imagined and real birth are one), 

For in its cold blast 

I felt the first sweep of a fatal scythe. 


But one poem is one poem. It does nothing to 


suggest the variety of this book which is one of the 


signs of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s vigour. I do not 


pretend to be dogmatic about his value or to estimate 
it relatively. 
had in reading and re-reading poems that show control, 
thought and eyesight without the cataract of tradition 
or the blood-shot wildness of extreme reaction. 


I can only testify to the delight I have 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


PLAYERS 
NAVY MIXTURE op 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation 
of a pipe of good tobacco 
new hopes are born and 
life’s little problems are 
viewed in their true per- 
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THE EMPRESS MARIE 


Marie Louise. By E. M. Oddie. Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 18s. 


HIS is a book which will neither bore nor excite 

the reader. Although it contains not a passage 
worth quoting, as a presentation of historical detail it 
makes pleasant and easy reading. 

The first chapter contains a sketch of the year 1790, 
in which the future Emperor Francis, Neipperg, 
Napoleon, Josephine, and the baby Marie Louise are 
described in various parts of the world, unconscious 
of the fate which was going to throw them together. 

The strongest characteristic of Marie Louise seems 
to be lack of character, so that the best parts of the 
story are naturally less concerned with herself than 
with the individuals around her. 

Miss Oddie has tried to give a psychological explana- 
tion of this fresh-skinned, innocent-eyed Archduchess, 
but her ‘‘ complexes ’’ are no more interesting than 
those of any normal, porridge-fed, undeveloped school- 
girl. A complete lack of decision or determination at 
any point in her career is excused by her bringing-up 
in the Hapsburg nurseries. 

The Empress certainly was in a difficult position 
when, in 1814, the first Empire was demolished, a posi- 
tion which tore her between father and husband. But 
could anything really tear Marie Louise? She floated 
distractedly in a vague sea of dutiful obedience and 
ended by clutching the first support that came to hand 
. . . that support happened to be Neipperg! Surely 
the fact that she did intend to rejoin Napoleon and then 
failed him is a greater proof of her weakness than if 
she had abandoned him outright ! 

There is much harping on the subject of “ l’autre 
Autrichienne,’’ who had also brought bad luck to 
France, but no contrast is drawn between the blunder- 
ing activity of Marie Antoinette and the equally 
blundering inactivity of Marie Louise. There is a 
humorous description of an evening at Berne, when 
the pathetically grotesque Princess Caroline of Wales 
came to dinner and insisted upon singing with the 
Empress the most sentimental parts of Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Juan.’ 

That Napoleon himself had tried to legalize his 
divorce from Josephine ‘‘ by pleading that she had 
compelled him to go through the ceremony against his 
will and better judgment,”’ is one of the funniest things 
ever mentioned in a case for annulment. 

The dramatic Aiglon tragedy runs swiftly beside the 
depressing dullness of Marie Louise’s love affairs. At 
the end of this book one neither blames nor 
sympathizes with the Empress. SHANE LESLIE 


ESSAYS BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Music at Night and Other Essays. By Aldous 
Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


XCEPT in one essay, this book is not about music : 

perhaps the title was chosen as symbolical of 
harmonious midnight-musings on the events of the 
day. But they are not very harmonious. They cer- 
tainly will not be honoured by being burned in 
Alexandria or banned in Dublin. But a good many 
pages, in which Mr. Aldous Huxley is really analysing 
himself rather than other people or things, are curiously 
irritating—the sort of stuff that a clever young man 
would write at twenty-two, and tear up Jater in life, 
if a wise editor had not already done so. But there 
is much that is attractive and even mellow, though the 
adjective sounds strangely in connexion with Mr. 
Huxley. If one is right in thinking that the essays 
have been written over a large number of years, then 
they represent a very interesting development. There 
is usually too much head and not enough heart in Mr. 


Huxley’s writing. But the emotion which made him 
exclaim in his preface to ‘A Realist Looks at 
Democracy,’ ‘‘ ours is the noisiest age in all history,” 
is growing upon him. To it we owe the charmi 
essays on ‘ Selected Snobberies,’ ‘ The Beauty 
Industry,’ and ‘The New Romanticism,’ full of 
aphorisms to be applauded, such as ‘“‘ the ambition of 
advanced architects is to make dwelling-houses indis. 
tinguishable from factories’’; while the moral of 
‘ Wanted a New Pleasure ’ is so plain that Mr. Huxley 
rightly felt there was no need to put it into words, 
In fact, he is maturing. We shall yet find him heading 
a Victorian revival, for all that he stilt allows himself 
to get excited about the impurity of Puritans. 

O. M. Green 


THE ENGINEER AT WORK 


Great Feats of Modern Engineering. By Edward 
Flaxman. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 


6 ee the catastrophes of the last panic, 
, and during the late drain of gold, a curious 
illustration occurred of the value, in a commercial 
point of view, of our telegraphs in the north. . , .” 
So wrote the editor of the ‘ Anecdotes of the Electric 
Telegraph ’ in 1848, and Mr. Flaxman includes similar 
illustrations of their value ‘‘ in a commercial point of 
view ’’ in his account of famous bridges, aqueducts 
and railways. And this is not surprising, for the 
cost in human life and labour, of many of the feats 
which he describes, needs considerable justification. 
492,000,000 was lost by the French Company in 
Panama and thousands of men died; 8,000 men—one 
man in every four employed—died in the St. Gothard 


_ Tunnel; and the loss of life and money in the Quebec 


disasters of 1907 and 1916 is still remembered, ‘‘ No 
great engineering work has been carried out at any- 
thing like the estimated cost.” 

True, Mr. Flaxman’s figures are not always consis- 
tent; he says on page 114: ‘‘ The Suez Canal was 
to have cost 44 millions, but more than seventeen had 
been spent on it before it was completed,”’ whereas on 
page 95 he says: ‘ The original estimated cost of the 
Canal was £8,000,000, but nearly £26,000,000 had 
been spent before it was opened. 

Engineering technique has evolved so rapidly that a 
serious strain is placed on the comparatively slow- 
moving economic structure. Even when a new loom 
is invented no one, employer or trade unionist, quite 
knows how it is to be used for the general good. 
But most of the feats of modern engineering have not 
produced labour-saving devices; they have simply 
made it possible to do something which could not be 
done before. And the human capacity for gaping, 
being what it is, those things are done. 
skyscrapers are erected, even if no tenants can be 
found for the top fifteen floors: mammoth liners are 
built in a spirit of pure competition : the fastest motor- 
car in the world is constructed to advertise someone's 
motor oil. Extravagance is made to sound like magni- 
ficence, and Mr. Flaxman gapes as much as anybody: 
the word ‘‘million’”’ fascinates him, even though he has 
accidentally omitted it at an important point on 
page 132. Mr. Flaxman explains, clearly and accurately, 
the technical difficulties which arise in the construction 
of tunnels, dams and other works of civil engineering. 
This book, which is illustrated by thirty-two photo- 
graphs, all very clear and useful, though they lack the 
impressiveness of the Russo-German school, should be 
read by all who discuss traffic problems. Mr. Flaxman 
shows clearly what ingenious foresight the engineef 
must display : but he shows even more clearly, though 
possibly unconsciously, that these vast works are 
undertaken with no co-ordination. They are done 
because they can be done, and because the public cam 
be made to pay, directly or indirectly. 

Micuaet 
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Does not this Appeal of the 
Children Touch Your Heart? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, 

some motherless, some total orphans, 

but all taken from dire poverty, are now 
under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


2s. Gd. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one minute. 


27 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in 
this great work of caring for, and 
providing for, these young ones. 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
GHAIRMAN AND TREASURER: FRANGIS H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 


All gifts will be gratefully received by 
the General Secretary, F. Brian Pelly, 
A.F.C,, at the Society's Headquarters, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


The Forest Cruise 


1,000 miles up the Amazon 
The Hildebrand will sail for the CHRISTMAS 
and NEW YEAR’S CRUISES from Liverpool 
on November 14, 1931, and January 12, 1932. 

Further Cruises every alternate month. 


Special Reduced Fares for these Six Weeks’ 
Cruises : 


£70 to £100 


Including all organized Shore Excursions. 


3 WEEKS’ TOURS 


to the Portuguese Riviera & Madeira 

s.s. HILDEBRAND FROM LIVERPOOL 
November 14, 1931. 

s.s. HILARY FROM LIVERPOOL 

December 12, 1931. 

s.s. HILDEBRAND FROM LIVERPOOL 
January 12, 1932. 

Fares £24 to £33 


Including all necessary expenses afloat and 
ashore. 


Full particulars and Illustrated Booklets will be sent on 
application. 


BOOTH LINE 


Cunard Building, 11 Adelphi Terrace, 
Liverpool. Strand, London, W.C.2. 


The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


ASKS FOR YOUR INTEREST 
AND SUPPORT 


The R.S.P.C.A. is the oldest Animal- 


protection Society in 
the world and the only one in this country 
that employs a large staff of Inspectors 
qualified by special training to detect cruelty 


to Animals. 


Write to the R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn St., London, S.W.1 


for a free copy of 
“The R.S.P.C.A.: What It Is and What It Does.” 
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HORTER NOTICES 


Argentine Interludes. By R. W. 
Thompson. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


MR. THOMPSON’S experiences in Argentina make 
very good reading, and his book is far more exciting 
than ninety per cent. of the ‘‘ thrillers ’’ that are pub- 
lished ; indeed, the only adverse criticism that can truth- 
fully be made is that his Spanish genders leave a good 
deal to be desired. The trip across the Atlantic in a 
tramp, his first impressions of Buenos Aires, and the 
life on an estancia are most vividly described, while 
surely no author could be more frank with regard to his 
sexual experiences, or the feelings with which he under- 
went them. It is quite clear that Mr. Thompson is not 
writing for effect, and there is a sincerity about his 
work which makes an irresistible appeal. It is to be 
hoped that this, the author’s first book, will not be his 
last, for he clearly has the stuff of a first-class 
descriptive writer in him. 


Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. By Siegfried 
Sassoon. Illustrated by B. Freedman. 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 


HAD Mr. Sassoon published his memoirs a dozen 
years ago they would have created scandal. The 
public, if more or less ready to allow that a few 
civilians might object to warfare, would have been 
horrified to hear that an officer with experience of 
active service could be an objector, too. To-day the 
book can be read calmly, and, before long, a new 
generation may be asking how it was that so few 
followed his example of mutinous behaviour. Perhaps 
the chief value of his narrative is that it conveys an 
answer to this question. In it one is constantly aware 
of the soldier’s strong loyalty to the individuals who 
were his fellows at the front, and of his sense of impo- 
tence to serve them except by doing the job for which 
he had been trained. How Mr. Sassoon came to fancy 
he could be more useful as a pacifist than as a bomber 
remains half a mystery. Shell shock was the official 
explanation, but his own story leads one to conclude 
that the reason was a queer streak of unselfish egoism 
in his original disposition. At all events it is a story 
worth reading and may well be read again in this 
illustrated edition. 


Survey of American Foreign Relations. Milford. 
24S. 

THIS volume, prepared under the direction of 
Charles P. Howland, Director of Research of the 
Council on [United States] Foreign Relations, must be 
taken as an authoritative exposition of the general 
trend of the Views and Foreign Policy of the United 
States Government. It deals chiefly with the many 
and difficult problems presented by China to the 
Western nations. The volume deals also with United 
States policy in the Pacific and Far East, generally ; 
the Limitation of Armaments; Post-War Financial 
Relations; War Credits and the War Debts of Greece 
and the questions arising out of that of Alien Enemy 
Property. 

Asia’s Teeming Millions and its Problems for 
the West. By Etienne Dennery. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 


MUST the Western nations be prepared to face 
the ‘‘ Yellow Peril” of invasion by overwhelming 
numbers? Professor Dennery thinks that one day 
there may be such a peril, but that that day is still very 
far off; owing to the lack of adequate organization 
among the peoples of Asia (in the case of China—and 
may we say India?)—that lack is quite complete. 
Besides which, there_is no cohesion between the Asiatic 


nations; but, on the contrary, the antagonism of race 
aggravated by the fear of economic competition. Thys 
emigration from one Asiatic country to another jg 
driven back. No one wants an influx of more mouths 
to feed on already all too scanty supplies. And the white 
races uphold the colour bar. Japan is as badly placed 
as anyone in regard to over-population, for she is an 
island nation. Public opinion there will have none of 
birth control, and is in the strangely contradict 
condition that, while it feels and acknowledges the 
ever-increasing pressure of over-population, it yet 
desires an even further increase as the sign of a stro 
nation. The book has five maps and twelve photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


Writers at Work. By Louise Morgan. Richard 
Aldington. By Thomas McGreevy. Chatto 
and Windus. 2s. each. 


A SERIES of reprinted interviews with W, B. Yeats, 
Richard Aldington, Sinclair Lewis, Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Edgar Wallace, Wyndham Lewis, Somerset 
Maugham and A, E. Coppard, on ‘ How I Write’ 
serves at least to tap these authors’ characteris. 
tic vein of conversation, though the fortunately infre- 
quent interludes by the interviewer tend all too much 
to this sort of thing: ‘‘ Some astonishingly everyday 
people were drinking coffee all about, and talking 
about everything under the sun but poetry. I thought 
how satisfying it was to see a great man who looks 
the great poet—though in not a detail of dress or 
appearance did he differ from the average man.’’ No 
“‘ fan” stuff mars Mr. McGreevy’s book, which 
makes rather considerable claims for Richard Alding- 
ton, but, as being a critical appreciation of a 
‘“‘ Hellenist ’? by a Catholic poet, provides some 
piquant cross-currents of opinion. 


ATURDAY COMPETITIONS 
LITERARY—LI 


Tue Saturpay Review offers a prize of Two Guineas for 
the best Poem, of not more than 24 lines in length, on the 
subject of Britannia rejecting the Gold Standard. The verses 
may be grave or gay, and they may condemn or approve the 
lady’s attitude to her late lover, according to the currency 
theory (if any) affected by the individual poet. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and to enclose 
their name and address in a sealed envelope. The entries must 
be accompanied by a coupon, which will be found in this or any 
subsequent issue. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, 
October 12, and the result will be announced early in November. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XLII 
JUDGE'S REPORT ON STANZA COMPETITION 


If more evidence were needed of Rupert Brooke’s popularity 
than the sale of his poems, this competition would supply 
it. No other “ inheritor of unfulfilled renown’ attracted 
more than two or three competitors, but entry after entry 
celebrated Brooke, often with strange ignorance of the circum- 
stances in which he died. Wilfred Owen was neglécted, just as 
his poems are. He had to share meagre attention with Grenfell, 
Ledwidge and Sorley. Only one person remembered Flecker. 
Katherine Mansfield attracted two stanzas, and I came with 
a shock to Innisfree’s lines. ‘‘ Who mourns heroic Edith? 
thinking for a moment that Miss Sitwell must have ; 
away during my holidays. It was a relief to read that Inni+ 
free was celebrating Edith Cavell, though she was not the kind 
of heir that Shelley had in mind. 

The first prize goes to Denvil for his stanzas to Charles 
Hamilton Sorley. They are a little thin, but less vitiated 
than other entries by weak surrender to the intricacies of 
Shelley’s rhyme scheme. For the second prize I hesitated 
between Doon, Old Trident and Telemachus, but Shelley tricked 
Doon and Old Trident into obscurity (it was odd, too, that 
Doon should picture Owen, Brooke and Grenfell as “ ghosts 
in ruined aisles’? when Shelley had talked of another wat 
hero, Sir Philip Sidney, as ‘‘ sublimely mild, a spirit without 
spot ’? and of the throng as “ robed in dazzling immortality "). 
Telemachus, therefore, gets the prize; and I am glad to think 
of it going to the one elegizer of so fine a poet as James 
Elroy _Flecker. 
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NATUROPATHY 


A Wonderful System of Natural 
Healing 
Thousands of cases declared to be incur- 
able have been restored to health by this 
system : Read the current issue of 


[NATURE CURE MAGAZINE | 


containing helpful and instructive articles 
upon such subjects as : 


ASTHMA AND KINDRED DISORDERS 
HYDROPATHY AND THE HOME 
FOOD AND FEEDING 
NATURE OR THE DOCTOR P 


A Valuable Health Guide to all engaged 
in the quest for Good Health 


National Crisis 


and Duty 


Price 

ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE (post free) 
from 

BRITISH NATURE CURE ASSOCIATION«sa) 


Gt. Turnstile Chambers 
Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


Fewish Review 


+ < 


A new weekly Review which will 
embody all phases of Jewish 
life in the English-speaking world. 


Non-Political 


Non-Sectarian 


Contributions by the World’s 
Leading Men of Letters... . 


WEEKLY TWOPENCE 
For further particulars write to the manager : 


The Jewish Review 


A. J. EIDINOW & CO. 
Dorland House, Regent Street, S.W.1 


In this time of national anxiety when 
all classes are making great sacrifices to 


restore the country’s prosperity do not 
forget the disabled and necessitous ex- 
Service men who, in 1914-18, were 
prepared to sacrifice all, even life itself, 
in their country’s interest. 

September goth will be the 99th anniversary of 
the birth of Lord Roberts of Kandahar, and 
THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS HELP 
SOCIETY (LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL 
WORKSHOPS) deem this a fitting opportunity 
to press the claim of the men whose welfare 
was of such interest and importance to the 
great Field-Marshal. 

Over 1,000,000 cases of distress have been re- 
lieved by the Society, and more than 3,000 of 
the disabled men have been trained in the 
Lord Roberts Workshops. 

To those who already subscribe the Committee 
appeals with confidence for sustained help, and 
to those who do not, we make an urgent entreaty 
to remember generously our work of ying 
a never-to-be-forgotten debt to men who are 
suffering still in consequence of their gallant 
services to the Empire. 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY 


& Lard Roberts Memorial Workshops 
Room 5, 122 Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 


Chequer and 
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RHYMING CROSS WORD—XI 
TAURUS ”) 
By AFRIT 


D 


Nig 


g > 
CLUES 
Across, 


1 The Protestant masterpiece, merchant’s bequest. 

10 Unexpressive in Arden, as object expressed. 

11 Devotees of this cult are both setter and solvers. 

14 Imagined or real, we’re inside all revolvers. 

16 Ere the sun’s at its zenith, describes all you do. 

20 A circuit in China with two or more fu. 

21 Headless Gloucestershire village: the sexton says so! 

22 When love’s out of season, then I cease to blow. 

23 I could give you a tip, could I only appear. 

24-37 This pledge, not German, with German you’ll 

hear. 
25 You'll get drunk the wrong way if you write this down- 
right ; 

27 But what’s in me gets drunk: I go back to get tight! 

28 The shield that she guarded caught morning’s first rays. 

30 When Rashleigh pinked Francis, I doctored the graze. 
(Sir Walter might Shed further light.) 

31-33 Keeps open your eye, pathologic condition. 

34 Makes vestment pink-eyed and white-skinned by addition. 

35 See 45 down; 37 See across 24. 

36 By example improve; upper story to store. 

39 rev. Tips tops with his fire; rearranged for his skin. 

41 Not easily seen when you've written it in. 

42 Though steadfast and firm, as a rule I come last. 

44 Persistence of practice derived from the past. 

45 Own brother to Taurus. 46 rev. And what he may do. 

47 Malayans all chorus, ‘‘ Don’t touch: it’s tg 


Down, 


1 Any personal prop. with which you are credited. 

2 Old Testament versions which Origen edited. 

3 We once held our court on Athenian hill. 

4-40 An officer’s badge: Army once, Navy still. 

5 One cannot a man who has once been acquitted. 

6 Swift: steeds so quick-witted, they’d never been bitted. 
7 I’m three parts a fool? If I am, I'll be d—’d! 

9-8 At first—for remainder let 9 retrocede. 

11 You are if your waist measures forty or more. 

12 I come to my point (when I’m rock), though I bore. 
18 rev. So Solomon lived when his heart turned away. 
15 Like a unicorn skippeth, when thunder-storms play. 
17 The head, though the head has departed from hill. 
Now cultivates crafts; once in learning had skill. 

I may fly at the peak. 26 As you put out to me. 
32 It’s to you that I speak. 29 Going upward, says he. 
38 Put things in their places, so put this in its. 

40 This is best let alone: it on No. 4 fits. 

48-37 May be found on the Wye or the surface of trees. 
45 rev. With 35 on, classic study will ease. 


Envor 


What can those unchecked letters be? 
Here’s the answer: PUT MARIE. 


““ ARIES ”* SOLUTION AND NOTES 
Across: 1 Ram; 3 Inhearse; 10-13 Ain’t; 12 Nautch; 15 
Smut; 16 Idi; 18 Ha (ha); 20 Coco); 21 Pioned; 22 
Alchemist (“‘ South was a misprint for sought 27 Robe; 
28 Eli (‘1 Sam. iv. 18); 29 Aroynt; 32 As; 33 Little-endians 
(* Gulliver’s Travels "); 37 Roc; 38 Noun; 39 Bait; 41 Enure 
(rev.); 42 Ermelins; 43 Ari(ot); 45, Ops; 46 Enva(dine) ; 
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47 Catadiopt(ric); 51 R.L.S. (rev.); 52 (Idi)ot; 53 
54 Ley (Gray’s ‘ Elegy’); 55 Piazza; 58-59 Ho-ol(y); @ 
Topee; 61, Bandrols; 64 Ones (nose); 65 Nameless (“Ny 
name ”’). 

Down: 1 Raphael; 23 Main; 4 Nas; 5 Humpty Dumpty; 
6 Etui; 7 Actor (‘\As You Like It’); 8 Rhino(ceros); g 
Elides; 11 Inch; 14 Toe; 17 Debasingly; 19 Alliteration; 9 
Cit; 24-4 Mazce-nas; 25 Irene (J. Brown’s ‘ Barbarossa '); 9 
Sonorophone ; 30 Nines; 31 Table (Ten Commandments); % 
Tru(ant), tru(e); 35 Long-dozen; 36 Nainsells; 40 Tsar. 
48 Acop; 44 “ It’; 48 Adzes; 49 I, U; 50 . 
56 Ape; 57 Aba; 60-63 To-re; 62 (Me)di(ar) : 
It,’ (III, 2). 


Note.—In clue 22 across ‘‘ south’? was a misprint fo 
sought.”” Explanatory notes are omitted, but Afrit ” wij 
be pleased to answer questions. 


am ; +54 Loos: 
(‘ As You Like 


ACROSTIC—495 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, October 1) 


WHEREUNDER CRAWLING COOPT WE LIVE AND DIRE, 
Lirt NOT THY HANDS TO IT FOR HELP ”’— 
FitzGerald’s ‘ Omar Khayyam,’ 


Cushion on which your head you lay behead, 
and then curtail what some peruse in bed. 
From battle gained the Whig’s opponent part, 
then from young Isaac’s grand-dad lift the heart. 
Let go—but cut tranquillity away. 

Served by compulsion and received no pay. 
Live not to do this, but do this to live. 

Dose that we sometimes to a horse must give. 
Good-natured goblin known in fairy lore. 
Atrocious—monstrous: frenzy at its core. 
Symbol of England’s ancient source of wealth. 
No blessing, unaccompanied by health. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 493 


1 The performer of a_ sleight-of-hand 

oriz On trick, who conceals, or pretends to con 
E ave S?2 ceal, a pea or small ball under one of 
T ime-tabl E three thimble-like cups. 
sW Ag Chambers’s Dictionary. 
A viar Y 2 Ave, hail! 
D ia L 3 The silver surely hath his veine, and the 
0) aku M golde his place, where they take it. Yron 
G argoyl E is taken out of the dust, and brasse is 
S ilve R3 molten out of the stone. 


Job xxviii. 1, 2. (Geneva Bible) 


Acrostic No. 493.—The winner is C. Judge 
Randolph, Eastcourt House, near Swindon, who has selected 
as his prize ‘‘ John Mistletoe,’ by Christopher Morley, pub 
lished by Faber and Faber, and reviewed in our columns by 
H. C. Harwood on September 12. Twelve other competitors 
named this book, sixteen chose ‘‘ The End of the Ancient 
World and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages,”’ ten “ The 
Complete Poems of John Skelton,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Barberry, E. Barrett, Bobs, Boskerris, 
Carlton, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, Clam, F. H. Coles, Maud 
Crowther, Estela, E. J. Fincham, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Glamis, 
T. Hartland, Madge, George W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Penelope, 


Peter, F. M. Petty, Shrub, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 


One Licnt Wronc.—Alphin, Bimbo, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
D. L., Farsdon, Gay, Jeff, Junius, Lilian, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
J. F. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, Rabbits, Rand, Rho Kappa, 


E. B. C. Thornett, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet 6. 
Wilson. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Ali, Miss Kelly. 


Light 1 baffled 11 solvers; Light 10, 6; Light 5, 5; Light 
9, 2; Light 7, 1. Ali omitted Light 8. 

Acrostic No, 492.—Correct: Miss Kelly, F. M. Petty. Two 
Lights Wrong: Jeff. 


Mapce.—I consider Response distinctly inferior to Recitative. 
One dictionary defines this as ‘‘ words spoken in the sounds 
of the musical scale,’”’ another as ‘‘ a kind of union of song 
and speech.”» A Response in church may be either said of 
sung, but. if it is said you cannot take it as sung, and if it 
is sung you cannot say that it’s said. 

ALPHIN.—Alternatives are not permitted. Solvers must choost 
the word they consider best. If, though not the same as the 


author’s, it is thought by him to be as good in every respect, 
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More than ever to-day is there something to be said for 
the old British habit of thoroughness. For over 50 
years Calvert’s Tooth Powder, a British dentifrice, has 
been selling for no trivial reasons of flavour or packing, 
but just because it cleans—gently, thoroughly, un- 
deniably. After all, cleaning is the one thing that mat- 
ters in a dentifrice and Calvert’s is based on the scien- 
tific principle that powder cleans uncommonly well. 


In 6d., 1/- & 1/6 Tins. 
Easier to open now. 
Pull the tab and 


“After all there is 
Nothing like a good book—” 


Visit 


THE SMALL BOOKSHOP 


LTD. 
IN 


LONDON’S NEWEST ARCADE 


Where you will find all 
the latest books . 
and whete you will 
be made thoroughly at 


home 


THE SMALL BOOKSHOP 


6 Prince's Arcade 
PICCADILLY 


STATIONERY. PENS. GIFTS. ——— 
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ITY 


Lombard Street, Wednesday 


Tue City scene is moving with bewildering rapidity 
—so rapidly that there is hardly time to grasp the 
real meaning of one drastic measure before another is 
sprung upon us. One school of experts has been curs- 
ing the gold standard ever since it was re-established 
in 1925; another has regarded it as the sheet-anchor, 
of hope for the ultimate restoration of our financial 
and industrial supremacy. The man in the street, if he 
has considered the question at all, has liked to feel 
that his paper notes were worth their face value in 
gold. He is unable to visualize any other standard of 
value. If he is told that gold is an unsatisfactory 
standard, because even it fluctuates in purchasing 
power, he answers ‘‘ Better the devil we know than 
the devil we don’t.’’ 


OUR MONEY STILL BACKED BY GOLD 


In the Treasury announcement of the removal of the 
right of the holder to receive gold bars at the Bank 
of England in exchange for notes, the phrase ‘‘ going 
off the gold standard” was used, It is important 
to recognize the real meaning of this. It means that 
foreigners cannot withdraw in gold their balances in 
London. It does not mean that we are back to the 
inflation period that followed the war, when paper 
money was manufactured by the Treasury without 
regard to the amount of gold to back it. No legal 
restraint on the issue of paper currency, except a self- 
denying ‘‘ minute” by the Treasury, was reimposed 
until the passing of the Currency and Bank Notes Act 
of 1928, which transferred the power of issuing paper 
currency from the Treasury to the Bank of England 


and ordained that £ 260,000,000 of notes (called the. 


fiduciary issue) might be backed by securities only, but 
that anything above that amount should be backed, 
41 for £1, by gold in the Bank of England. That 
restriction, subject to the temporary increase of 
%15,000,000 in the fiduciary issue, is still in force. 
Within the United Kingdom our paper money is still 
theoretically worth its face value in gold, although it 
is not convertible into gold. Outside the United 
Kingdom it is worth only what it will fetch in the 
exchange market. That is the serious element of the 
new development. Our financial straits have involved 
the temporary downfall of the paramount position of 
the British £1 sterling. British Bank Notes, British 
Bills, and balances at British banks, are no longer 
worth their face value in gold. The gold standard has 
been hauled down for six months. Will it be at the 
mast-head again in six months’ time? 


GOLD AND SECURITIES 


What is the investor to do in these circumstances? 
Until the Stock Exchange dealing and prices are 
adjusted to the new conditions, it would be idle to 
attempt to deal here with the merits of individual 
securities. Moreover, to the uncertainties of the effects 
of the measures taken to balance the Budget are now 
added the uncertainties of the exchange value of the 
%- It is highly probable that, for a time at least, the 
% will command a much lower value in gold curren- 
cies abroad than the parity to which it was anchored 
by the gold standard. That will raise the sterling prices 
of commodities and manufactured goods. On the 
other hand, it wijl tend to stimulate our exports. 
These tendencies may reduce the losses with which 
many companies have been faced and increase the 


profits of the more fortunate. These effects should 
improve the margin of profits behind debentures and 
preference shares, although, if there is an appreciable 
rise in the cost of living, the income from these fixed. 
interest and fixed-dividend securities will diminish jp 
purchasing power. 


DON’T SELL: BUY CAUTIOUSLY 


Everything points to the wisdom of declining to selj 
investments at the present demoralized levels. An 
buying should be cautious, with adequate cop. 
sideration of intrinsic merits; with due allowance for 
the effects of the fall and, one hopes, the early 
recovery, of the value abroad of the ¥& sterling. Don’t 
sell, buy cautiously, and don’t let any selling 
especially from abroad, frighten you out of good 
securities at panic prices. 


CONSIDER ORDINARY SHARES 


The temporary abandonment of the gold standard, 
the supplementary Budget, and the prospect of 
important fiscal changes make the future course of 
sterling values uncertain. There is much to be said, 
therefore, for devoting special consideration to 
ordinary shares of sound companies. Trade recovery 
means higher profits, but it also means a higher cost 
of living. Holders of fixed-dividend securities, already 
receiving their annual dividends in full, will get no 
more income however much the cost of living rises, 
Holders of ‘‘ equity,” or ordinary shares, will have 
the benefit both of increased dividends and of the 
increased value of their companies’ assets. I do not 
wish to frighten fixed-dividend shareholders out of 
their holdings. Better profits improve their security, 
though not their dividend. But the more speculative 
character of ordinary shares does include _ this 
important compensatory element—that as __ the 
investor’s expenditure increases by rising prices, his 
ordinary shares tend to produce higher dividends out 
of his companies’ larger profits. 


FACING THE FACTS 


The City is grateful that the new Government 
promptly told the country the facts about the financial 
crisis, such, for instance, as the exact amounts of the 
withdrawals of foreign balances on specific days. At 


_the outbreak of the war, the last occasion on which 


any such financial crisis was faced, the disclosure 
of the facts would have been unwise for military 
reasons, and the people were moved almost entirely 
by patriotic motives. Patriotism is no less needed 
now, but secrecy is dangerous and open to miscon- 
struction, and I hope that the Treasury will be less 
obscure in its published accounts in future. Its 
quarterly, if not its weekly, statements of revenue and 
expenditure should show clearly the current capital 
liabilities and assets of the nation. The total deficit 
of the Unemployment Fund should be stated. The 
existence of the dollar exchange fund that Mr. 
Snowden raided in the original Budget for the current 
year ought not to have been so long a secret. Are 
there any hen-roosts still not raided? What funds 
do the National Debt Commissioners hold, and on 
what account? Such facts as to our financial position 
might well be collated and clearly summarized in 
periodical accounts, so that the nation can see for 
itself whether the Government is really balancing its 
receipts and expenditure or merely making up an 
adverse balance by drafts on capital. 
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The Saturday Review 


Company Meeting 
LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES 


in eneral meeting of the London and Thames 
Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester 
House, London, E.C., to consider a resolution increasing the 
capital of the company to £1,500,000 by the creation of 
500,000 new Ordinary shares of 41 each. < : 

Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess (Chairman and joint managing 
director) said that the company’s audited accounts for the six 
months to 30 June showed an improvement over those of the 

vious year. With regard to the Compagnie Industrielle 

aritime, the landings of oil at Le Havre represented 
an increase of over 10 per cent., and the gross 
tonnage of the ships berthed at North Quay was 1,233,020 
tons, an increase of 116.5 per cent. 

As to the new capital, there had been no pressure from the 
company’s bankers, but he maintained that it was not fair 
to continue for an indefinite period financing the capital of a 
business by means of bank overdrafts. If the proposed resolu- 
tion was passed, the issued capital of the company and the 
reserve would both stand at 41,300,000. That reserve was 
represented by hard cash invested in businesses entirely indepen- 
dent of Thames Haven’s prosperity for their success, During 
the last 30 years they had not lost one penny on their invest- 
ments, but had made handsome profits. 

The issue of shares which they were asking the shareholders 
to agree to would in the opinion of the board, so far as’ they 
could judge, liquidate their overdraft and be sufficient to cover 
their own developments in this country and to complete the 
finance on the French side. Times were not propitious ; people 
were suffering from a feeling of uncertainty in all directions. 
The business in which they were engaged could not stand still. 
It was one which had shown a reasonable return ever since 
its inception over 30 years ago, and they were confident the 
shareholders would feel they could trust the directors to bring 
to a successful issue the great developments which they had 
been working upon for some years. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the following resolution : 
“That the capital of the company be increased to £ 1,500,000 
by the creation of 500,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each, 
such new shares to rank as from the date when the same shall 
have been issued and are fully paid in all respects pari passu 
with the existing Ordinary shares, and that 300,000 of such 
new shares be forthwith issued at the price of not less than 
#2 10s. per share.” 

Mr. A. C. Adams (Joint Managing Director) seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously agreed to without comment. 


To Bankers, Economists 
and Financial Houses 


WE WISH TO PURCHASE 
Complete Sets, Long Runs and Indivi- 
dual Volumes of the undermentioned 
Journals and Periodicals : 


British and Foreign State Papers 
House of Commons Journal 
House of Lords Journal 

The Economist The Statist 
Economic Journal Economic Review 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 

Economica 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
Bankers’ Magazine 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Highest Prices Paid 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Rare Book Dept.) 


CANNON HOUSE, PILGRIM STREET 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4 


Cental $822 Nonna, Gent, London 


WHENEVER and 
WHEREVER 


You Travel 


INSURE YOUR 


LUGGAGE 


and secure that 


PEACE OF MIND 
without which no holiday is enjoyable. 


A T.LA. Policy covers baggage in all parts 
of the world and by all means of transit. 


It covers all risks, including Jewellery, Furs, etc. 
and claims are payable in all parts of the world. 


Apply for Prospectus, 


The 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
26, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4., 
or Travel Agents Everywhere. 
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26 September 19%; 


Charities 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- 

fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 

Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not for- 
gotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars 
sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING. 94. 1000 words (over 3000); carbons, 

2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 

Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
Gerrard 8883. 


Literary 


oy BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS. Tells how 


you can learn Journalism and Short-Story Writing by post. 

You can earn considerable additional income as a spare- 
time writer. Write now to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


=P. 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
krequent and Regular 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 
~ 


SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS; 
CHINA, JAPA MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., ete., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets intercha ble, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 Coc! 

Street, London, S.W.1, or City Office, P. & O, 

Street, London, E.C.3; FREIGHT 5 & O. or B.1.) APPLY, 193 

aay LONDON, E.C.3; BJ. A : 
4 


DAWES & 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 


ACADEMY CINEMA————. 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings). Gerrard 2981 
Sunday, September 27, for One Week, 
Russian Epic, 
“ EARTH ” and “ TARTUFFE ” (Emil Jannings), 
This Week, Famous U.F.A. Classic, ‘‘ METROPOLIS ” 


NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
S Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful 
Tue Lonpon Literary AceEncy, Regent House, Regent 
Street, W.1. 


CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS 
ORLD Famed Film Classics for Sale or on Hire for 
Private or Commercial Exhibition. Write for particulars, 
Box No. 117, Tue Saturpay Review. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
~ Decorations, Alterations and al Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 


cleaner. Samples free. 
Schools 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 5} and 143 years for Scholar- 
ships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent successes 
include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylor’s, Bradfield, Abingdon, ‘‘ Proxime Accessit,’’ 
Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. and O. Scholar- 
ships, H.M.S. ‘* Worcester,’”? Entrance R.N.C., Dartmouth, &c. 
Excellent Athletic Record. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 


BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their Preparatory Schools. Careful Coaching in 

Athletics. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 


THE OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 

SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New Term starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from 
2-4 p.m. 

Preparation for London Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 
Special Domestic Science Course (open to outside pupils). 

For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 
CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone: Richmond 0922 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.39 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
YEAR 

LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 3.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ’Phave and Bath from 8). 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 

Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who, with a foreword by Edgar 
Wallace. 15s. for 9s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 64. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 99, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928. 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico. 1927. 7s. 6d. for 4 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte Wortnt 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 52 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ September 26th 


Tailoring 


UGUST 19, 1931. Wedmore, Somerset.—‘‘ Mr. W. 

CURRALL: I am _ delighted with the overcoat and 

should like to express my gratitude to you for doing 
the work so well: it is like a new coat.”’’ 


ALTER CURRALL, ‘World’s leading TURN-CLOTHES 

(Tailor) Specialist, respectfully asks intending cus- 

tomers to kindly have their WINTER GARMENTS 
TURNED during vacation and avoid disappointment. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES: S.B. OVERCOATS from 30s.; D.B., 
35s.; LOUNGE, D.B., PLUS FOUR SUITS, 45s.; LADIES’ 
SUITS from 35s.; FROCK COATS converted into 
MORNING COATS, 30s. If outside breast pocket, ask for 
advice and quotation. Linings renewed extra. All work 
guaranteed. Call if possible. Return carriage paid.—6, Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill (facing Apothecaries’ Hall). Central 1816. 
Est. here 1907. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 26.9.1931 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin 
Foulis 


Ha 

Heinemann 
Herbert Jenkins 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this 
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TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


Rugby Enthusiasts! 


HE Travel Bureau of the 

SaturpDAY REVIEW is at your clusively to the great game o Rugby Football. 

, F dvi ill Every player and every follower of the game will 

Service. ree advice w find it a gripping commentary, dealing in a new 
willingly be given to those desiring wy with J 

information on any subject cover- RUGGER Pre NALITIES 

ing Travel by Land, Sea or Air. Every of “Rugger” will be packed with 

You can write with every confi- interest for the enthusiast. “Rugger” will be 

dence, and without being placed hailed as an entirely new departure in the sport- 


ing world. Don’t miss the great first number— 
FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY. 


RUGGER 


under any obligation to accept any 
suggestions offered. 


Communications to : Every FRIDAY 9d 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
* 


To the Publisher 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW (1931) Ltd. 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 Date 193 


Please send me a copy of “The Saturday Review” each week for 
I enclose remittance value herewith. 


NAME (in CAPITALS) 
ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 
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RHYMES 


OF THE 


Hey diddle diddle! 


Don't tinker & fiddle Ki, 


To get the last ounce 
from your ‘bus; 


You'll get M.P.G. 
and the utmost H.P. J 


running on 
= blue BP’ plus ! 


The blue ‘BP’ plus definitely ensures :~ 
Instant starting + amazing acceleration + 
more M.P.G + fullest power + wonderful 


hill-climbing + freedom from pinking 


ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM CO. LTD. BRITANNIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, E.C2 
DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 
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